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Gentlemen: — When  our  late  and  now  lamented 
Democratic  friend,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  sallied  forth  to 
subsidize  a legislature  that  he  might  get  control  of  a 
railroad  to  oppress  the  people,  he  always  opened  one 
or  more  barrels.  When  our  living  Republican  friend, 
Jay  Goufd,  goes  forth  to  capture  railroads,  he  always 
opens  his  barrel.  When  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road comes  here  to  capture  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  its  emissaries  boldly  stalk  up  to  the 
senate  door  and  call  forth  a senator  representing  New 
Hampshire  upon  the  floor  of  that  senate,  they  give  evi- 
dence that  they  too  have  opened  their  barrel,  for  they 
offer  that  senator  five  thousand  dollars  to  vote  for  their 
measure,  and  that  is  evidenced  today  before  you  and 
before  the  world,  sworn  to  by  a senator  who,  on  his 
honor  and  on  his  oath,  had  made  that  statement  to  the 
world.  When  eminent  railroad  lawyers  and  wrarriors 
like  the  gentleman  from  Claremont  come  before  this 
house  to  advocate  the  interests  of  those  gentlemen,  he 
tells  you  frankly  that  before  he  came  he  consulted  his 
barrel  in  the  garret  for  ammunition.  [Laughter.] 
When  a plain,  homely,  uncultured  backwoodsman  like 
myself,  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  labor  sufficiently 
long  to  see  the  stars  on  either  end  of  the  days,  comes 
before  you,  he  can  bring  all  his  accumulations,  his 
night-shirt  and  dinner,  in  a grip-sack,  and  not  a very 
large  one  at  that. 

Now,  in  what  I have  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  I 
shall  not  cull  anyfflowers,  Those  have  all  been  se- 
lected by  those  who  have  '’gone  before  me,  and  it  will 
oe  my  purpose  to  speak  to  you  from  a heart  that  I be- 
lieve to  be  honest,  subject  to  the  infirmities  which  God 
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has  put  upon  me  — and  to  give  you,  if  I can,  some 
thorns  of  truth.  I do  not  look  upon  this  proposition  as 
very  many  gentlemen  do  who  have  discussed  it.  To 
me  it  is,  in  no  sense,  properly  speaking,  a contest  be- 
tween railroads.  The  man  who  puts  it  in  that  way  be- 
littles and  belies  the  real  issue,  and  seeks  to  disguise  it 
and  deceive  you.  It  is  a contest,  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
tween a set  of  stock-brokers,  stock-waterers,  and  rail- 
road wreckers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  interest  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  They  are  here  to  capture 
our  railroads.  They  are  here  to  capture  and  oppress 
every  man  and  woman  that  shall  live  in  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a century  to  come.  They  are  here  the  enemy 
of  every  industry  that  we  now  have  or  may  have  during 
that  time.  They  are  not  here,  gentlemen,  to  distribute 
gratuities  ; they  are  not  here  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Nothing  in  their  history  warrants  that.  Neither  are 
they  here,  gentlemen,  by  the  invitation  or  solicitation  of 
anybody  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  unless  it  be  a 
few  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  steal  which 
they  propose  to  force  upon  this  people.  No  interest, 
no  industry,  no  railroad  has  invited  these  gentlemen 
upon  New  Hampshire  soil,  and  I challenge  the  gentle- 
men who  are  to  follow  me  to  point  to  a single  one. 
Now,  I propose  to  speak  plainly  to  you.  I am  one  of 
those  fellows  who,  when  I get  through,  don’t  want  you 
to  have  any  doubt  which  side  I am  on.  [Cheers  and 
applause.]  If  I do,  I shall  be,  as  I doubt  not  I am, 
gentlemen,  an  absolute  failure ; but  my  purpose  is  that 
everybody  that  hears  me  won’t  have  to  think  it  over 
two  or  three  times  to  find  out  which  side  I am  on. 
Now,  I say,  gentlemen,  they  are  here  as  invaders. 
They  are  here  as  privateers  and  plunderers,  hostile  to 
our  industries,  and  to  every  interest  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  are  here  for  conquest ; they  are  here 
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for  plunder  and  the  privilege  of  plundering  you  and 
your  children  and  your  children’s  children  for  a century 
to  come.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  their  history  in  three  states, 
stock-jobbers,  stock-waterers  and  railroad  wreckers.  Their 
pathway  is  everywhere  strewn  with  roads  wrecked,  indus- 
tries paralyzed,  people  oppressed  and  financially  ruined  by 
hundreds.  That  is  their  history  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Their  presence, 
gentlemen,  wherever  they  go,  brings  a withering  curse 
second  only  to  the  matchless  curse  that  Christ  pro- 
nounced upon  the  fig  tree  when  its  leaves  instantly 
withered.  That  is  their  history  here.  They  are  not 
here,  gentlemen,  to  build  new  roads,  but  they  are  here 
to  rob  us  of  what  we  have.  Where  has  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  built  any  railroad  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  since  it  laid  its  rails  on  its  main  line  across 
our  territory?  Who  built  the  railroads  in  southern  and 
eastern  New  Hampshire?  Was  it  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad?  Some  of  you  gentlemen  know. 
Where  is  the  railroad  that  they  ever  constructed,  that 
they  ever  paid  for?  Those  roads  were  built  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  and  by  the  people,  the  business  men 
along  the  line,  and  then  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
wrecked,  robbed,  ruined  and  captured  every  one  of 
them,  and  John  W.  Sanborn  is  around  this  city  today  as 
their  prize  and  their  prisoner  of  war.  He  represented 
the  Eastern  Railroad.  They  may  be  building  a road  to 
catch  a few  votes  up  in  northern  New  Hamdshire,  but 
I have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
men  of  the  north — they  ever  have  been  brave,  they 
ever  have  been  loyal — that  they  won’t  be  gulled  by 
chaff  of  that  kind,  for,  unless  I fail,  I will  prove  to  vou 
ere  I sit  down,  or  before  I get  through — I may  sit  down 
several  times — that  they  are  not  putting  one  single 
dollar,  not  one  single  farthing  of  their  money  into  that 
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road  ; and  I will  tell  you  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  building  it,  and  that  is  to  plunder  you  and  to  plun- 
der everybody  else,  and  I will  tell  you  how  they  pro- 
pose to  do  it  if  I do  not  make  any  mistake.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, the  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  had,  from  the 
time  when  the  first  railroad  in  this  state  was  chartered, 
until  today,  a fixed,  settled  policy,  a political  economy, 
if  I may  so  term  it,  with  reference  to  the  government 
and  control  of  its  railroads.  Notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  here,  that  policy  has  never  been  changed. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  make  the  railroads  that  are  public 
servants,  public  servants.  They  are  chartered  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  matter  of  dividends  is  only  an  incident 
to  that.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  kept  its  clutch- 
es upon  those  roads.  It  has  made  them  the  servants  of 
the  public,  instead  of  permitting  them  to  make  the  publie 
its  servants  and  to  oppress  them  ; and,  gentlemen,  it  was 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  that  policy  which  has  ob- 
tained in  New  Hampshire  from  the  day  the  first  rail 
was  laid  until  today  that  the  so-called  Colby  bill  was 
passed.  It  was  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  that  policy, 
not  to  surrender  the  rights  that  New  Hampshire  has. 
Some  men  may  say,  “why,  I do  not  believe  in  the 
guardian  or  parental  style  of  government.”  I do  not 
either,  gentlemen  ; but  that  is  always  said  with  reference 
to  rational  beings,  people  who  can  act.  Now,  a rail- 
road is  a peculiar  character.  It  differs  from  anything  in 
the  animal  creation.  It  never  has  but  one  parent,  cannot 
have  but  one,  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  that  par- 
ent is  the  state  or  government  that  gives  it  its  charter 
and  its  franchise.  There  are  but  two  ways,  gentlemen, 
with  reference  to  these  public  corporations.  You  have 
either  got  to  control  them  and  keep  them  within  your 
hands,  or  else  you  may  charter  them  and  turn  them 
loose  to  plunder  the  public  without  any  restraint,  and 
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without  any  power  to  control  them  ; so  that  when  you 
come  to  railroad  corporations  you  will  see  at  once,  I 
think,  the  fallacy  of  the  position  of  the  man  who  objects 
to  the  state’s  having  control  of  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a parental  or  guardianship  policy.  You  must 
either  control  them  or  they  will  control  you.  Now,  I 
believe  in  keeping  these  corporations  within  our  con- 
trol, and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  to-day,  I am 
opposed  to  theHazen  bill,  so-called.  I believe  that  the 
proposition  of  these  stock-jobbers,  stock-waterers  and 
railroad  wreckers  made  to  this  House  through  a majority 
of  its  railroad  committee,  sick  and  well,  is  the  most  au- 
dacious, the  most  insolent,  and  the  most  infamous  pro- 
position that  was  ever  put  to  the  representatives  of  a 
sovereign  state.  [Applause.]  I mean  what  I say, 
every  word  of  it, — the  most  audacious,  the  most  inso- 
lent, and  the  most  infamous  proposition  that  was  ever 
put  before  the  representatives  of  a sovereign  state. 
Their  insolence  is  matchless  ; our  infamy  will  be  match- 
less if  we  permit  them  to  succeed.  And,  gentlemen,  it 
is  put  here  every  time  and  by  everybody  from  their 
standpoint,  upon  the  ground  of  good  faith.  We  have 
already,  they  say,  done  something,  already  surrendered. 
That  is,  some  legislature  has  deprived  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  of  the  right  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  control  their  own  domestic  affairs.  If  it  has,  then, 
gentlemen,  it  is  time  to  rebel.  If  we  have  not  the  right 
to  control  our  affairs,  no  gentleman  had  the  right  to 
peddle  them  out;  yet,  certain  men,  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  deceiving, — 
because  men  have  made  this  statement  who  are  too  in- 
telligent to  be  themselves  deceived, — certain  gentlemen 
have  stood  upon  this  floor  and  said  that  the  so-called 
Colby  bill  has  given  certain  parties  vested  rights,  that 
they  have  come  in  here  in  good  faith  and  taken  from  us 
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these  railroads,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  like  cow- 
ardly slaves  to  follow  in  the  wake  that  somebody  else 
has  made  before  us.  Now  I stand  here  to  challenge 
any  man  who  is  now  here,  or  who  may  hereafter  stand 
upon  this  floor,  to  point  a sentence  or  a word  or  a letter 
that  gives  any  evidence  of  that  kind.  It  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  you.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  you,  and  for  no  other  purpose  ; none 
whatever,  gentlemen. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  I propose  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Claremont.  When  he  came  you  know  he  said  that 
he  regretted  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  I 
haven’t  any  doubt  about  his  regrets,  not  any  at  all,  be- 
cause no  pastor,  you  know, \ ever  went  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  over  the  corpse  of  a beloved  friend,  who  did  not 
regret  to  go.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Colby  knew  he  was  invited  to  a funeral.  He 
knew  that  and  he  made  it  still  more  emphatic,  gentle- 
men. He  told  you  that  he  did  not  come  willingly ; did 
not  come  of  his  own  accord  ; did  not  come  because  he 
wanted  to,  but  came  because  he  was  abliged  to.  Obliged 
to  ! A gentleman  upon  the  floor  of  this  house  obliged 
to  stand  up  here  and  advocate  a measure  ! That  came 
from  the  lips  of  a man  who  announced  his  coming  by 
telling  you  that  he  was  a veteran  railroad  lawyer ; that 
he  had  fought  four  engagements,  and  God  and  he  alone 
knows  how  many  skirmishes  and  pitched  battles  he  has 
been  in  ; [laughter]  but  he  tells  you  that  he  comes  with 
regret — he  comes  because  he  is  obliged  to.  We  all 
know  he  came  with  regret,  and  we  all  know  he  came 
because  he  was  obliged  to,  and  we  know  what  obliged 
him  to  come.  That  was  the  remark  of  the  eloquent 
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put  his  words  in  plain  language.  If  he  charges  me  on 
this  floor 

Mr.  Sulloway — Oh  ! Brother  Colby. 

Mr.  Colby — Wait  till  I get  through.  If  the  gentle- 
man charges  me  on  this  floor  with  any  connection 
outside  that  proper  for  a representative  of  my  own  town 
and  state,  let  me  put  it  in  plain  terms,  (with  great 
emphasis),  I am  ready  to  meet  it.  The  issue  is  flat  and 
-square  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  [great  applause]  and 
I give,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  the  gentleman  to 
understand  and  everybody  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice 
to  understand,  that  if  that  is  the  style,  we  will  have 
something  here  before  we  get  through  that  will  make 
music  for  our  friends. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Page  of  Haverhill  arose  and  said  that  he 
was  about  to  raise  a point  of  order,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Claremont  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  therefore  the 
point  of  order  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Sulloway  : — The  gentleman  from  Claremont  un- 
derstands very  well.  Everybody  here  understands 
very  well  that  I had  just  commenced  to  give  you  the 
reason  why  he  came.  He  knows  that  I impute  to  him 
no  improper  purpose,  and  was  about  to  state  why  when 
lie  interrupted  me.  I was  stating  to  you  that  you  and  I 
and  everyqody  present  knew  why  he  came  at  that  time, 
and  I had  got  so  far  as  to  use  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Laconia,  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  that  forenoon 
:so  eloquently,  so  logically,  and  so  unanswerabley  por- 
trayed the  interests  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  and 
had  so  dispersed  the  fallacies,  so  laid  bare  the  deceptive 
pretences,  false  assumptions  and  sophisms  of  the 
attorney  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  that  he  had 
scattered  them  as  heaven’s  black  tornado  removes  the 
withered  leaves  from  its  pathway,  that  you  saw 
pictured  on  the  countenances  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  here  the  look  of  pallor 
and  despair.  You  know  the  arrows  that  sped  from 
his  quiver  had  loaded  them  with  despair,  and  it  was 
then  that  this  old  warrior  came  in  just  as  Ney  went  in 
at  Waterloo. 

It  was  for  him  to  stem  the  storm.  It  was  for  him  to 
rally  the  scattered  forces.  It  was  for  him  to  leave  the 
cause  which  he  espoused,  as  I on  our  side  would  do,  if 
possible,  in  a better  condition.  I trust  that  it  is  satifac- 
tory  to  the  gentleman  from  Claremont ; if  it  is  not,  it  is- 
exactly  what  I mean  to  say,  gentlemen.  [Applause.] 

Now,  then,  the  gentleman  from  Claremont,  whom  I 
will  say  to  you  I recognize  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers- 
in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers,  a man  whose  perceptions  are  as 
quick  as  light,  whose  imagination  is  as  boundless  as- 
space,  arose  to  address  you,  and  I will  say  that  I 
watched  his  coming  with  interest — I might  say  I feared 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  when 
it  first  came  to  my  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  upon 
what  seemed  to  me  the  other  side  of  their  interest. 

From  the  time  when  Judge  Foster  made  his  opening 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  interests, 
.and,  when  closing  that  argument,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  apologized  to  the  committee  by  saying  that  even  a 
highwayman  had  the  right  to  be  defended — practically 
that  — it  seemed  to  me  that  he  apologized  for  his 
appearance  here,  down  to  the  day  that  Charles  A.  Burns 
closed  here,  I listened  to  all  the  arguments  that  I could 
and  I read  those  that  I could  not  listen  to,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a single  reason,  if  a reason  could  be 
given,  why  a people  should  surrender  the  rights  ot  self- 
government.  I have  not  found  a single  thing,  not  even 
an  apology,  why  the  gentlemen  of  this  house  should 
undertake  to  deprive  their  children  and  their  children’s 


children  of  the  right  of  self-government  in  this  matter 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  control  of  a few  railroad  wreck- 
ers. I did  think  and  did  expect,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Claremont  came  with  his  powers,  with  his  imagi- 
nation, such  as  I have  described  to  you,  that  there 
would  be  some  reason  given,  perhaps,  and  I watched 
with  interest  and  listened  with  all  the  care  I could  to  see 
what  might  fall  from  his  lips ; because,  if  he  is  right, 
then  I am  wrong  ; and  I want  to  be  right  in  this  matter. 
I say,  with  all  those  things  in  mind,  I did  listen  and 
I watched.  Well,  gentlemen,  his  language  was  beauti- 
ful, his  rhetoric,  I am  told  by  those  who  know,  I do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  that  Brother  Colby  was  mag- 
nificent. But,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  flowers  came 
from  his  mouth,  and  as  he  walked  back  and  forth  here  it 
was  like  a speaking  bouquet,  and  I imagined  I could 
almost  smell  the  sweet  odor  around  us,  and  I saw  almost 
all  sorts  of  flowers  [laughter]  ; I looked  to  see  if  the  hum- 
ming bird,  the  honey  bee,  the  bumblebee,  and  those  that 
fed  on  such  things,  were  here,  and  I accounted  for  that, 
perhaps,  by  the  reason  that  my  sight  was  somewhat  be- 
dimmed ; and^then  snatching  myself — trying  to  at  least 
— from  his  enchanting  powers.  I thought  I saw — I don't 
know  as  I did — I thought  I saw  that  while  these  flowers 
were  wreathed  at  wedding  festivals,  and  while  these 
little  insects  might  feed  upon  them,  that  no  humming 
bird,  no  honey  bee,  and  no  bumblebee,  no  white  tail 
wasp  or  pissmire  would  so  far  forget  their  natural 
pride,  be  so  far  bereft  of  decency  and  self-respect,  as  to 
sip  the  nectar  from  flowers  that  were  scattered  thus  to 
adorn  the  dead.  [Aplause.]  I accounted  for  that  in 
that  way. 

Now  what  did  he  say?  He  gave  just  one  reason  for 
voting  against  the  Atherton  bill,  and  just  one  apology 
for  voting  for  the  Hazen  bill — one  reason  which  to  him 
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seemed  a reason  for  voting  against  the  Atherton  bill, 
and  one  apology,  I say,  for  voting  for  the  Hazen  bill. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  was  his  reason  for  voting  against 
the  Atherton  bill?  It  was  this,  if  I understood  him  cor- 
rectly, and  He  who  searches  the  heart  of  man  knows 
that  I do  not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I think  I am  standing  before  intelligent  men,  and 
I think  I have  had  a little  experience  that  teaches  me 
that  a man  had  better  stand  up  square  and  straight  on 
the  record  than  to  undertake  to  dodge  and  deceive. 
And  that  is  why  I am  following  these  gentlemen  ; be- 
cause, it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  attempting  to  de- 
ceive the  house.  Now,  what  is  his  reason?  His  reason 
is  this  : He  says  there  is  a syndicate  ; that  some  gentle- 

men on  the  line  of  the  Montreal  road,  or  somewhere 
else,  have  got  some  stock  that  they  are  going  to  realize 
something  out  of  if  the  so-called  Atherton  bill  becomes 
a law.  Well,  now,  gentleman,  is  that  so?  is  that  a fact? 
because,  if  it  is  a fact,  it  is  one  thing  ; if  it  is  not  a fact, 
then  it  is  another  thing,  and  designed  for  another  pur- 
pose, and,  while  he  fears  this  syndicate,  he  has  no  fears 
whatever  for  these  brokers  and  wreckers  who  have  al- 
ready got  millions  and  millions  of  ill-gotten  gains  in 
their  pockets,  who  have  their  traps  all  set  by  which 
they  can  wring  from  the  people  millions  and  millions 
annually,  and  are  here  asking  the  right  to  rob  you  and 
those  that  come  after  you  for  a century  to  come. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I want  to  see  the  man  who 
can  put  his  finger  on  the  letter,  the  word,  the  sentence 
in  the  Atherton  bill  that  permits  or  allows  anything  of 
that  kind — I want  to  see  the  man  that  can  do  it.  Let 
us  specify.  Let  us  get  down  to  bed  rock  and  not  gen- 
eralize quite  so  much.  Did  not  Hon.  Harry  Bingham, 
a man  whom  you  all  know,  a man  whom  you  all  love,  a 
man  whom  you  all  honor  as  one  of  the  grandest  men 
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that  the  soil  of  New  Hampshire  ever  nurtured — did  not 
he,  standing  before  you  here,  say  to  you  that  if  every- 
thing of  that  kind  was  not  absolutely  prohibited — did 
not  he  invite  the  gentleman  from  Claremont  and  every 
other  gentleman  upon  this  floor  to  pen  with  his  own  fin- 
gers, if  he  could,  something  that  would  exclude  any 
chance  for  anything  of  that  kind  ? Did  he  not,  gentle- 
men, you  heard  Harry  Bingham,  and  as  between  Harry 
Bingham  and  the  gentleman  from  Claremont — were  I 
to  use  the  style  of  argument  that  he  used  on  me  very 
well  the  other  day — I am  not  going  to  whine — when  he 
put  against  me  Judge  Thurman  and  Edmunds  and  a 
variety  of  others  in  the  discussion  on  the  Blair  bill — if  I 
were  to  do  that  I might  put  Harry  Bingham  against  my 
friend  from  Claremont  and  ask  him  to  do  as  Harry 
Bingham  (a  member  of  that  syndicate  and  a citizen  of 
New  Hampshire  who  is  not  regarded  as  a robber  or  a 
plunderer,  whose  hands  are  clean  today,  and  who  has  the 
respect  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  because  they 
are  clean)  suggested.  I ask  the  gentlemen  if  it  does  not 
already  appear  in  the  Atherton  bill,  to  draw  a section 
which  shall  make  it  appear  and  which  shall  be  certain. 

I say,  sir,  by  the  terms  of  that  Atherton  bill,  today,  it 
is  expressly  provided  that  dividends  shall  not  exceed 
those  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  if  I understand  it. 
I challenge  contradiction  as  to  that.  Now  then,  the 
reason  that  the  gentleman  from  Claremont  opposes  this 
measure,  is,  because  he  thinks  there  is  something  in 
that  bill  that  is  not  there  ; something  that  is  not  pointed 
out ; something  that  I assume  that  he  cannot  point  out, 
and,  if  he  can,  then  he  is  invited  to  remedy  it.  That  is 
his  reason,  gentlemen,  for  voting  against  the  Atherton 
bill,  as  I understand  him.  I ask  you  how  much  weight 
there  is  to  that?  How  much  consideration  ought  you 
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to  give  to  a suggestion  of  that  kind?  If  you  ought  to 
give  any,  do  so.  If  it  has  any  weight,  then,  gentlemen  , 
it  is  your  duty  as  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  consider 
and  regard  it.  But,  if  it  has  no  weight,  if,  in  truth  and 
fact,  it  does  not  exist,  then  you  may,  if  you  please,  I will 
not  ask  your  answer  why  those  suggestions  were  made. 
Gentlemen,  I want  to  say  right  here — the  gentleman 
went  so  far,  perhaps,  I think,  in  this  connection  as  to 
say  that  palsied  should  be  his  hand  and  paralyzed  his 
tongue,  or  paralyzed  his  hand  and  palsied  his  tongue 
before  he  would  ever  give  a vote  to  allow  dividends  to 
be  paid  on  that  stock,  if  I understood  him.  Let  us  see 
about  that  because  he  and  I differ.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  water  in  that  stock.  The  men  and  women 
living  up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Montreal  road  forty 
long  years  ago,  with  cash  that  was  not  watered  stock,  but 
with  hard,  earned  dollars,  built' that  railroad  dollar  for 
dollar  and  penny  for  penny,  every  penny  that  their 
certificates  of  stock  represent ; everyone  of  them.  They 
put  their  money  in  to  develop  New  Hampshire  and  they 
built  that  road,  if  I am  correctly  informed,  from  Con- 
cord to  Plymouth.  Forty  long  years  have  elapsed. 
The  public  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  road.  The  state 
of  New  Hampshire  has  had  the  benefit  of  it.  It  has 
been  taxable  property,  and  never  a farthing  yet,  as 
Judge  Bingham  said,  has  tickled  the  hands  of  the  men 
and  women  who  forty  years  ago  put  their  money  into 
it.  At  the  rates  of  interest  since  then  every  hundred 
dollars — in  the  first  ten  years  at  the  average  rate  one  hun- 
dred would  have  been  two  ; at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
it  would  have  been  four ; at  the  end  of  thirty  years  it 
would  have  been  eight ; at  the  end  of  forty  years 
every  dollar  put  in  there,  invested  by  them,  would  be 
worth  sixteen  dollars ; every  hundred  would  have  been 
worth  sixteen  hundred ; every  thousand  would  have 
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been  worth  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  actually  invested, 
actually  paid  to  develop  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Now,  I differ  with  the  gentleman  on  this  matter.  I 
say,  here  and  now,  that  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  give 
those  men  and  women  a dividend  on  that  stock  legiti- 
mately, paralyzed  be  my  right  hand,  palsied  my  tongue 
and  damned  my  soul,  if  I did  not  do  it.  There  are  no 
men  or  women  anywhere  who  have  a greater  right  to 
it.  Three-fourths  of  that  stock,  it  I am  correctly  in- 
formed, is  today  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men  and  the 
old  women  who  invested  it  there,  or  in  the  hands  of 
their  legitimate  heirs,  their  children.  If  I could  make 
an  arrangement  here  by  which  an  income  could  be  ob- 
tained by  reason  of  a union  of  their  road  with  the  Con- 
cord, by  which  they  could  properly  and  legitimately,  in 
such  a way  and  manner  that  those  old  people  living  up 
there,  and  the  children  of  those  people,  could  receive 
dividends,  I say,  as  I said  before,  paralyzed  this  hand, 
palsied  the  tongue  and  damned  my  soul  if  I refused  it, 
because  I should  believe  that  I was  worthy  of  just  that 
punishment.  Is  that  an  answer  because  they  say  that 
some  gentlemen  own  a fourth  part  of  that  stock,  why 
dividends  should  not  be  paid  on  it,  if  it  could  be  done 
properly?  I put  this  to  you  as  intelligent  men.  I put 
it  to  you  as  men  on  your  honor  and  on  your  oaths,  sit- 
ting here  representing  the  interests  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Even  if  Mr.  Colby’s  position  were  true, 
would  there  be  any  wrong  in  doing  it?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  old  and  the  young,  the  bona  fide  holders 
of  that  stock,  which  is  not  watered  stock,  which  repre- 
sents something,  every  dollar  of  it — is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  paid?  You  see,  we  do  not 
reason  alike,  or,  if  he  reasons  correctly,  I am  unable  to 
reason  on  that  proposition.  Therefore  we  differ  as 
widely  and  as  broadly  as  two  individuals  can.  In  the 
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first  place,  I say  no  such  results  as  he  pictures  to  you- 
are  possible  under  the  Atherton  bill.  Secondly,  I sav 
if  they  were  possible,  for  one,  I should  be  glad  of  it. 
Now,  I have  not  dodged,  have  I?  That  is  his  reason 
for  opposing  the  Atherton  bill,  if  I understand  him.  ! 
have  tried  to  state  it  fairly.  If  I have  not,  you  will? 
know,  because  you  heard  and  you  listened  with  all  the 
interest  that  I did,  as  you  had  the  interest  to  glean  from 
him  what  he  was  saying,  and  I have  not  any  doubt  but 
what  you  did  understand  it.  He  labored  under  some 
disadvantages,  for  this  reason : The  gentleman  from 

Portsmouth  who  had  just  preceded  him  suggested  to  us 
all  that  this  talk  about  the  syndicate  was  entirely  un- 
worthy of  the  consideration  of  an  intelligent  man.  Did 
not  Mr.  Hodgson  say  that?  He  was  shot  in  the  back 
by  the  gentleman  from  Portsmouth  on  that  question.. 
That  is  not  the  fault  of  Brother  Colby,  however.  Then, 
gentlemen,  his  apology,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  voting 
for  the  Hazen  bill  was,  that  if  we  made  a mistake  it 
could  be  rectified. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I do  not  understand  that  in  that 
way.  I differ  with  him  in  that  respect  entirely.  I as- 
sert to  you,  and  I will  undertake  to  prove  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  man  upon  this  floor  as  a matter  of 
law — if  I do  not,  I shall  be  horribly  mistaken — that 
when  you  give  authority  to  the  railroads  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  lease  themselves  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road, when  they  have  a legal  right  to  do  that,  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  save  only  the  tramp  of  armed  men, 
the  crack  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  that  can 
break  up  that  contract ; and  you  may  pass  that  bill  to- 
day, it  may  pass  the  senate  to-day,  the  governor  may 
affix  his  signature  approving  it  to-night,  and  if  between 
the  hours  when  the  governor  affixes  his  signature  to  that 
measure  and  the  time  when  you  meet  the  next  morning, 
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if  you  should  then  unanimously  vote  to  repeal  it,  there 
would  be  a binding  and  lasting  contract  for  all  that  time  ; 
and  I do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Claremont,  or 
aay  other  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  will,  upon  his: 
honor  as  a man,  upon  his  oath  of  office,  here  undertake 
to  contradict  that  position.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Claremont  went  further,  and  I understand  the  Union , in 
publishing  his  speech,  said  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Colby  bill.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  will  regard  it  discourteous  if  I assert, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  that  bill  than  the  woodchuck  that  lives 
in  a hole  in  the  ground  has  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  the  earth,  or  the  bird  that  builds  its  nest  in  the  tree 
has  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  tree.  Not  a par- 
ticle. I think  the  only  time  he  ever  dipped  his  pen  in 
ink,  and  applied  the  pen  to  that  bill — he  will  assert  the 
contrary  if  I am  wrong — was  when  he  took  that  bill  and 
on  the  back  of  it,  in  the  formal  way,  wrote  “ Colby” — 
introduced  by  Colby  of  Claremont.  So  much  for  what 
this  newspaper  has  advertised  to  the  world  tkat  he  is 
the  proper  gentleman  to  construe  it — and  I do  not  say 
he  is  not  a proper  gentleman  to  coilstrue  it — -but  so 
much  for  attempting  to  deceive  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  by  saying  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  bill 
ought  to  know  what  it  means.  Why,  gentlemen,  I say 
to  you  what  I believe  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  just  stated.  I think  1 know  a little  something  about 
that  bill.  I was  in  a position  to  know,  and  if  I do  not 
it  was  because  of  my  stupidity.  I was  retained  in 
May,  1883.  I never  did  a day’s  work  for  another 
client.  I never  charged  a man  a dollar,  I never  went* 
fishing  or  shooting  from  that  day,  until  the  legislature 
adjourned  that  year,  the  19th  of  September,  1883.  I 
met  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  that 
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measure,  John  W.  Sanborn  on  the  part  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  others,  and  certain  gentlemen  who  rep- 
resented the  Concord,  Northern,  and  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  roads. 

I met  with  them  before  a pen  was  ever  dipped  in  ink 
to  draw  that  bill.  I was  present  when  that  bill  was  be- 
gotton.  I was  present  at  the  accouchment.  I was 
with  it  day  and  night  until  the  governor  affixed  his 
approving  signature  thereto.  I believe  I know  what 
its  object  was.  I believe  I know  the  purposes  of  its 
author  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  unless  they  deceived  me,  and  I have  no 
reason  to  think  they  did.  It  is,  I will  say  right  here, 
what  may  be  denominated  “ Union  lie,  1999,”  and  I do 
not  know  but  more  than  that,  because  from  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  July,  when  the  editor  of  that  paper,  and 
I do  not  say  he  has  not  a right  to  do  it — I suppose  men 
manufacture  papers  to  sell — when  that  man  sold  him- 
self to  this  gigantic  interest,  he  has  sought  deliberately 
and  with  a knowledge  that  he  is  misrepresenting,  he 
has  deliberately  sought  to  deceive  the  people  in  this 
state  and  the  city  where  I live,  and  the  people  all  up 
and  down  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as  to  what  the 
issue  is  here.  He  did  me  the  kindness  the  other  day  to 
say  that  I am  weak  and  clever,  and  I want  to  demon- 
strate my  cleverness  in  this  way  by  stating  to  you  what 
I know  to  be  a fact,  and  my  weakness  I have  already 
demonstrated  to  you.  That  paper  has  come  here  day 
after  day  loaded  with  falsehoods,  loaded  with  misrepre- 
sentations, come  here  for  the  purpose  ot  deceiving  you, 
paid  for  by  $5,000  for  the  race.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Claremont  said  he  admitted  that  the  union  of  the 
roads  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  was  talked  about  at  that 
time,  and  he  admits  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Eastern  union  were  talked  about  at  that  time.  But  he 
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says  no  man  ever  dreamed,  no  man  ever  thought  for  a 
single  moment  that  in  case  they  did  not  combine,  in 
case  they  did  not  take  their  opportunity,  that  everybody 
else  was  debarred.  Such  an  idea,  he  says,  was  absurd, 
so  absurd  that  no  man  ever  dreamed  of  it.  It  was  the 
principle  of  consolidation  that  was  before  this  house. 
Now,  I say  exactly  the  reverse  in  every  particular  is 
true,  and  — because  this  is  the  key -stone  upon 
which  they  undertake  to  build  their  fabric, — I say  that 
-every  man  who  spoke  in  this  house  or  out  of  it,  every 
attorney  that  represented  these  interests  here,  put  it 
exactly  the  other  way  : every  one  of  them  put  it  the 
other  way,  and  I point  you  to  their  record  in 
black  and  white,  a record  that  does  not  forget  anything, 
a record  that  does  not  imagine  anything,  a record  that 
does  not  guess,  but  keeps  as  long  as  ink  and  paper  en- 
dure, and  ask  you  once  and  forever  to  determine  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  proposition  here  was  one  of 
general  consolidation.  I say  to  you  that  contest  was 
whether  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  the  North- 
ern, and  the  Concord  road  should  be  permitted  to  unite  : 
roads  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  having  their  termini  here,  subject  to  our 
law,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a legislature  that  might 
come  after.  That  was  one  proposition,  and  the  other 
was  to  enable  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Eastern  in 
New  Hampshire  to  unite.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  were 
three  interests  that  opposed ’this,  and  just  three,  so  far  as 
I know.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  a railroad  you  may 
have  heard  of,  had  upon  the  floor  where  I now  stand  a 
gentleman  who  for  years  has  been  advocating  its  cause, 
and  who  has  flooded  New  Hampshire  with  pamphlets. 
He  appeared  here  to  object,  and  I want  to  read  you 
what  he  said.  He  appeared  for  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
Col.  George  appeared  for  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and 
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Bainbridge  Wadleigh  appeared  for  the  Amoskeag  cor- 
poration, which  for  several  years  has  been  nothing  but 
a concubine  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  is 
owned  by  the  same  men.  Those  were  the  three  corpo- 
rations that  came  here  and  opposed  this  act,  because  it 
did  not  allow  them  to  unite  with  any  roads  within  New 
Hampshire,  putting  it  solely,  explicitly  and  expressly 
upon  that  ground  and  no  other,  and  the  champions  of 
this  measure — the  so-called  Colby  bill — took  issue  with 
them,  and  they  asked  that  legislature  to  pass  this  act — 
the  so-called  Colby  bill — because  it  did  allow  the  roads 
in  New  Hampshire  to  unite,  and  did  not  allow  foreign 
corporations  to  hitch  on  to  them,  overpower,  and  wrest 
them  from  your  control.  That  was  the  issue.  Now  let 
us  see  how  these  gentlemen  understood  it.  I hold  in 
my  hand  something  that  won’t  forget.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment of  Carleton  C.  Coffin,  made  where  I now  stand, 
July  1 8,  1883.  On  page  three  he  says,  “ I come  to 
this  bill,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Claremont, 
Mr.  Colby,  which  purports  to  be  a bill  for  a general 
railroad  law”  [mark  the  language,  “ purports,”  he  says], 
“ but  which  is  in  reality  for  another  purpose  entirely,  and 
which  ought  to  be  entitled  ‘An  act  for  the  consolidation 
of  CERTAIN  railroads,”’  [did  anybody  ever  dream 
that  it  was  not  universal?]  “CERTAIN  railroads,  and 
to  prevent  the  building  of  any  new  roads  except  at  the 
dictation  of  the  consolidated  roads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.” 

Carleton  C.  Coffin  made  that  address,  used  that  lan- 
guage where  I am  standing,  on  the  18th  day  of  July, 
1883.  The  gentleman  from  Claremont  says  no  man 
ever  dreamed  that  that  law  was  not  to  be  as  free  as 
air.  What  more  did  he  say?  He  says  that  the  bill 
was  properly  characterized  by  Senator  Wadleigh  as  a 
“juggle.”  He  denounced  it  as  a “sham,”  “a  bill  of  false 
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pretences,”  because  he  says  that  it  only  allows  the  New 
Hampshire  roads  to  unite  and  exclude  the  others.  Mr. 
Coffin,  in  demonstrating  to  those  members,  and  asking 
the  members  to  defeat  forever  this  bill  because  it  was 
not  open,  because  it  was  not  loose,  used  this  language. 
He  says : “There  has  been  much  written  and  said  upon 
the  high  tariff ; but  allow  me  to  say,  that  neither  on  pig 
iron,  woolen,  whiskey,  or  anything  else,  is  there  such 
protection  as  is  contemplated  by  this  bill  for  existing 
railroads.  Carleton  C.  Coffin,  representing  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railroad,  came  here  and  used  that  language 
to  the  members  of  this  house,  and  yet  the  gentleman 
from  Claremont,  says  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  it  was 
not  open  to  everybody,  who  wanted  to  participate. 
Bainbridge  Wadleigh  addressed  this  house  on  the  same 
subject.  Speaking  of  consolidation,  on  page  three  of 
the  pamphlet  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  which  won’t 
forget  anything.  “These  same  railroads,”  he  says,  “are 
here  today  asking  for  the  passage  of  a general  railroad 
law,  so  called,  which  is  a mere  cheat  and  a juggle,”  and 
right  here  it  occurs  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  may 
be  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  do  not  understand — 
I thought  when  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Boston  and  the  gentleman  from  Eaton  was  addressing 
this  house  yesterday  that  they  did  not  quite  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  that  phrase.  A general  railroad 
law  has  necessarily  no  connection  with  a permit  for 
roads  to  lease  themselves  or  be  leased  by  others.  A 
general  railroad  law  simply  provides  this  : That  instead 
of  coming  to  the  legislature  for  charters  there  may  be 
some  other  body  to  determine  what  is  called  the  public  ex- 
igency, and  that  power  in  this  state  is  the  railroad  com- 
missioners. So  that,  when  any  set  of  gentlemen  put 
up  a sufficient  amount  of  money  to  build  a road  they 
then  have  a hearing  before  the  railroad  commissioners, 


and  if  the  railroad  commissioners  deem  that  the  public 
weal  demands  the  building  of  that  roadj:hen  they  build 
it,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  leasing  of  roads. 
So,  when  these  gentlemen  stand  here  and  tell  you  this 
was  designed  for  a general  railroad]  law  they  tell  you 
the  exact  truth  ; but  if  in  connection  with  that  they  ask 
you  to  find  as,  a matter  of  course,  and  as  necessarily  a 
logical  result  following  therefrom,  that  it  authorizes 
leasing  by  anybody,  to  anybody,  why,  that  is  certainly 
erroneous.  That  is  not  true. 

So,  when  one  of  these,  gentlemen  approaches  you  and 
says  that  the  legislature  of  1883  passed  a general  rail- 
road law,  you  can  properly  say,  yes.  But  when  he 
asks  you,  as  a necessary  result,  to  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  legislature  authorized  your  railroads  to  be 
leased  by  anybody,  that  is  not  so.  That  is  entirely 
another  thing.  I have  diverted  a moment  here  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  what  I have  said,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  even  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the 
house  yesterday  failed  to  comprehend  that  part  of  this 
question.  Mr.  Wadleigh  said  on  the  same  page,  “Why 
then,  fear  the  consolidation  of  railroads?  Gentlemen, 
railroads  are  unlike  any  other  corporation.  No  other 
corporation  can  possible  exercise  that  power  over  the 
people  and  their  fortunes  that  a railroad  can.  No  other 
corporation  can  exercise  the  oppression  that  a railroad 
can.  Why,  sir,  no  merchants  nor  manufacturer  can 
stand  on  an  equality  with  his  rival  unless  he  has  equal 
facilities  for  transportation.”  And  on  page  17  of  this 
same  pamphlet  he  addressed  himself  for  a moment  to^ 
those  interested  in  the  Lake  Shore  road  and  then  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  discussion  of  another  bill,  which 
was  before  the  house  at  that  time,  known  as  the  Hobbs 
bill.  That,  gentlemen,  was  as  loose, — why  you  could 
not  keep  a railroad  in  the  state  in  it  unless  you  tied  it 
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up  at  both  ends.  Now,  Brother  Wadleigh  favored  that 
Col.  George  favored  that,  Mr.  Coffin  favored  that, 
whereas  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  roads 
or  the  parties  representing  the  Colby  bill  opposed  that 
because  of  its  looseness,  because  it  had  tendencies  to  let 
everything  run  out  that  was  in  the  state  that  we  wanted 
to  keep.  He  says:  “ Therefore,  the  Hobb  bill  pro- 

vides as  other  general  railroad  law  bills  have  always 
provided,  that,  when  a new  railroad  is  built,  the  corpor- 
ation building  it  may  lease  it  to  some  other  railroad.  I 
need  not  argue  to  you  that  such  a provision  is  necessary 
because  nobody  can  build  a new  railroad  here  unless 
with  some  provision  for  leasing  it.  ” 

There  is  such  a provision  in  the  Hobbs  bill  and  no 
such  provision  in  the  Colby  bill.  Did  anybody  ever 
dream  that  the  Colby  bill  did  not  authorize,  did  not 
license  the  railroads  of  New  Hampshire  and  authorize 
them  to  let  themselves  for  a century  to  the  roads  outside 
it,  to  . put  themselves  beyond  the  control  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  for  that  length  of  time?  It  seems  to 
me  they  dreamed  this  or  might  have  dreamed  it,  and  if 
they  did  not  dream  they  might  have  heard  of  it.  Then, 
again,  on  page  28  in  the  same  direction  he  says,  my 
Brother  Page  listened  to  him  I think — -he  uses  again 
practically  the  same  language  which  I won’t  take  the 
time  to  repeat.  On  page  31  he  says,  “Now,  gentle- 
men, who  are  the  parties  that  appear  here  to  contest  the 
passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill?  In  the  first  place  you  have 
the  Boston,  Concordjand  Montreal  and  Northern  Rail- 
roads. Those  parties  were  here  two  years  (2  years) 
ago,  contesting  the  passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  and  they 
are  now  favoring  the  passage  of  the  Colby  bill,  and 
other  interests  are  opposing  the  Colby  bill  and  favoring 
the  Hotbs  bill,  which  was  just  the  reverse  in  its 
nature.  He  says,  what  has  been  used  here  I think  this 
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session,  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  borrowed  or  origi- 
nal, original  I have  no  doubt,  in  both  cases.  On  page 
33  : “It  is  said  that  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 

road  has  a great  floating  debt” — I alluded  a little  while 
ago  to  something  of  that  kind — “which  is  concealed  and 
not  reported.  These  two  railroads  (the  Boston,  Con- 
cord and  Montreal  and  Northern)  want  you  to  pass  the 
Colby  bill.”  Now  what  for?  that  they  may  lease  them- 
selves to  the  Boston  and  Lowell?  That  they  may  lease 
themselves  to  the  Eastern? 

Wadleigh  did  not  say  so.  “They  want  you  to  pass 
the  Colby  bill,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  swallow  the 
Concord  Railroad.”  It  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  a union,  and  later  I shall  have  something  to  say 
about  that.  On  page  34  he  says,  and  he  alludes  to  me 
for  once  : “Now,  suppose  you  pass  this  bill  with  my 

Brother  Sulloway’s  amendment,  it  will  give  the  Concord 
road  to  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  and  North- 
ern road  to  be  merged  in  a new  corporation.”  Did 
anybody  ever  hear,  anybody  ever  dream,  or  had  any- 
body any  right  to  dream  that  this  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
loose  law  by  which  you  gave  up  the  control  of  your 
railroads. 

I hold  in  my  hand  an  address  made  by  Charles  H. 
Burns.  Very  many  of  these  attorneys  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  measure  this  time  have  swallowed  them- 
selves, boots  and  all,  but  I thank  God  they  cannot 
swallow  the  tracks  and  the  tracks  they  made  are  left 
here  [applause]  and  it  is  to  them  that  I propose  to 
invite  your  attention.  On  page  6,  Brother  Burns,  who 
was  representing  the  Concord  or  the  roads  of  the  Merri- 
mack Valley,  used  this  language : “Who  is  it  that  we 

find  here  opposing  the  Colby  bill?”  Now  if  the  Colby  bill 
gave  everybody  the  right  lease,  and  to  lease  to  everybody 
and  anybody,  why,  certainly,  these  other  corporations 


would  not  have  been  here  opposing  it,  would  they? 
“Who  is  it  that  we  find  here  opposing  the  Colby  bill?” 
Let  us  pause  a minute  and  see?  Well,  gentlemen,  in 
the  first  place  we  have  the  Boston  and  Lowell  corpora- 
tion.” They  were  opposing  the  Colby  bill  because  the}^ 
knew  they  had  not  any  right  under  it  to  lease  a railroad 
in  New  Hampshire.  My  brother,  Col.  George,  said  : 
“We  should  call  it,  probably,  a foreign  corporation.” 
Brother  Burns  said:  “We  probably  shall  because  it  is 

a foreign  corporation — corporation  wholly  in  Massa- 
chusetts— a corporation  that  is  represented  here  by  Col. 
George,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  railroad  lawyers  in 
New  England.”  “Allied,”  said  Brother  Burns,  “with 
this  great  railroad  corporation  down  in  Massachusetts, 
and  working  with  it,  asking  for  some  sort  of  legislation 
here,  but  opposing  the  Colby  bill,  is  the  Amoskeag  cor- 
poration of  Manchester,  the  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
poration in  the  world.” 

“Who  is  it  that  appears  in  favor  of  this  bill?”  the 
Colby  bill.  “ The  railroads  in  New  Hampshire,  gener- 
ally, possibly  with  an  exception  or  two,  but  substantially 
the  railroads  of  New  Hampshire.”  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  or  have  occasion  to  dream  that  this  Colby  bill  did 
not  anticipate  and  authorize  the  surrendering  of  all  the 
roads  in  New  Hampshire  to  some  foreign  corporation? 
I heard  that  speech  : happened  to  remember  it.  Brother 
Burns  on  page  22  goes  on  and  pictures  very  vividly  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  existed,  and  then  says  the  Hobbs 
bill  “ might  serve  the  purpose  of  some  grasping  manu- 
facturing corporation  to  enable  it  to  get  unjust  dis- 
criminations,”— or  some  foreign  railroad  company, 
to  compel  concessions  on  the  part  of  our  home 
roads  to  its  tyra7inical  demands,  but  the  public 
at  large  would  derive  no  good  from  it,  but  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.”  And  on  page  25  he 
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says  Again,  after  asking  them  to  support  the  Colby  bill, 
“Compel  these  roads  to  render  the  community  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  and  without  any  unjust  dis- 
criminations to  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.”  Keep  them 
in  your  control  and  not  allow  them  to  be  controlled  by 
foreign  corporations,  but  keep  them  where  you  can  fix 
the  fares,  where  you  can  fix  the  tariff.  And,  gentlemen, 
right  here  let  me  say,  lest  I may  forget  it  some  wdiere 
else,  that  you  know  who  is  here  today  resisting  the 
diminution  of  fares.  Who  is  it?  The  Concord  road, 
about  which  they  howl,  has  reduced  its  fares  in  accord- 
ance|with  an  intimation  that  came  from  the  gentleman 
from  Atkinson  in  his  bill  to  reduce  fares  to  two  cents  per 
mile.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  has  thronged 
the  lobbies  of  the  senate.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road have  a dozen  or  a half  dozen  attorneys,  and  how 
manygother  gentlemen,  who  for  the  time  being  are  attor- 
neys, I know  not,  and  with  all  the  power  that  corpora- 
tion possesses,  with  its  glittering  millions  that  it  pos- 
sesses Jright  here, — it  is  here  to  thwart  the  people’s  will, 
and  it  is  here  to  prevent,  if  it  can,  this  legislature  from 
reducing  the  fares.  Ah,  lamb-like  fellows  that  come  up 
here  to  scatter  not  only  flowers,  but  to  benefit  us,  to  dis- 
tribute gratuities  to  us.  You  are  here  today  saying 
to  the  other  department  of  this  legislature  that  you  in- 
sist upon  the  right  to  oppress,  that  you  insist  upon  the 
right  to  grind,  and  that  you  will  not  permit  us,  if  it  is 
in  your  power,  to  respond  to  the  people’s  will  to  reduce 
the  fares  on  your  road  to  the  rates  that  are  in  force  and 
existing  upon  other  roads,  others  as  difficult  to  run  as 
yours,  because,  you  know,  gentlemen,  very  well,  that 
the  Boston  and  Maine  road  runs  along  practically  at  tide 
water,  almost  a dead  level.  It  is  as  favorably  situated  as 
the  Concord  Railroad,  and  its  charter  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  Concord  road.  No  reason  in  the  world 
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why  it  cannot  do  it.  It  advertises  its  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars  surplus  in  the  commissioners  report 
this  year,  and  vet  it  comes  to  the  senate  and  says,  you 
must  not  do  this  until  all  our  lines  can  pa}' eight  per  cent. 
What  does  ”all  our  leased  lines'’  mean?  Mellen  told  you 
it  means  “bitch  pups”  and  “pauper  roads”  that  they 
bought  to  enable  them  to  water  their  stock  and  enlarge 
their  terminal  facilities,  and  now  they  say  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a “ bitch  pup ” and  “pauper  road”  that  they  can 
hitch  on  to  and  make  it  pay  8 per  cent.,  then  you,  gentle- 
men, senators,  may,  if  you  please,  compel  us  to  carry  for 
two  cents  a mile  : but  not  till  then.  So  we  are  to  have 
reduced  fares  on  Boston  and  Maine  system  when,  and 
not  till  ; ‘bitch  pups”  and  “pauper’  roads  pay  their  owners 
eight  per  cent.  These  are  the  lambs  that  are  here  to  shear 
you.  [Applause.]  Brother  Burns  further  said,  “ Xow, 
let  me  ask,  why  are  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany here  with  their  paid  attorney  asking  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a general  railroad  law?"  — the  Hobbs  bill. 
There  is  some  reason  why  they  are  here.  They  do  not 
appear  here  unless  they  have  a purpose.  They  come 
with  able  counsel  to  present  their  cause.  And  they  are 
the  chief  engineers,  with  the  Boston  and  Lozuell  Rail- 
road. of  this  of  position  to  the  Colby  bill,  and  they  are 
the  chief  friends  and  promoters  of  the  Hobbs  bill.  Gen- 
tlemen, why  is  the  Amoskeag  corporation  here? 

I think  I can  tell  you  why  they  are  here.  And  I am 
going  to,  because  I know  something  of  the  historv  of 
that  corporation.  And  what  he  savs  to  you  is  God’s 
truth  every  word  of  it.  Xow  let  me  read  it : “You 

were  told  here,  the  other  night,  by  Brother  Sulloway,  that 
they  at  one  time  held  the  entire  control  of  what  is  called 
the  Ashburnham  Charter,  by  which  a competing  road 
could  be  built  alongside  a portion  of  the  Concord  rail- 
road. That  charter  expired  about  two  years  ago,  I 
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think ; or  it  had  not  long  to  run  when  the  last  legisla- 
ture was  in  session.  Now,  as  long  as  the  Amoskeag 
corporation  held  that  charter  they  were  accustomed  to 
demand  from  the  Concord  railroad  and  to  receive  spec- 
ial rates, — unjust  and  discriminating  rates.  * * * And 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  granting  of  such 
unjust  discriminations  that  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
ever  saw  was  that  on  the  part  of  the  Concord  railroad 
to  the  Amoskeag  corporation,  under  the  demand  that 
they  enforced  in  the  presence  of  that  charter.  ” And 
that  was  so,  gentlemen.  And  I will  satisfy  }rou  before 
I get  through,  with  some  evidence  on  that.  And  the 
Concord  railroad,  when  it  was  controlled  by  Onslow 
Stearns  and  John  E.  Lyon,  two  as  good  men  as  ever 
trod  the  soil  of  New  Hampshire,  men  whose  memory  is 
revered  today,  those  men  holding  the  property  of  that 
road  in  trust  in  their  hands,  were  met  by  this  gigantic 
corporation  that-  is  worth  thirty  million  dollars,-  that  car- 
ries a quick  capital,  cash  on  hand  every  day  and  year, 
and  has  for  years,  of  five  million  dollars,  two  or  almost 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Concord 
railroad,  with  this  Ashburnham  charter,  as  their  fowl- 
ing piece,  and  a foul  piece  it  was  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire, — outside  of  those  interested  in  that  corpora- 
tion,— they  went  to  Stearns  and  Lyon  and  said, — 
freights  then  were  two  dollars  per  ton  on  first  class 
freight  from  Nashua  to  Manchester,  one  dollar  eighty 
cents  on  second,  one  dollar  sixty  on  third  and  one  dol- 
lar on  fourth  class  freights,  I have  the  records  here — they 
said  to  these  men,  “If  you  do  not  carry  all  the  freight  of  the 
Amoskeag  corporation,  regardless  of  class,  for  60  cents 
per  ton,  we  will  do” — what  ? “Why,  we  will  do  what  we 
have  got  the  power  to  do.  We  will  ruin  this  property 
that  you  hold  in  your  hands  as  trustees  for  widows  and 
for  orphan  children,  and  an  additional  trust  as  trustees  for 
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the  state  of  New  Hampshire.”  What  were  they  obliged  to 
do  ? why,  they  had  to  surrender,  and  the  Amoskeag  corpo- 
ration for  3~ears  had  its  rates  fixed  at  60  cents  a ton,  and 
other  men,  merchants,  no  matter  what  their  business  was, 
were  pa}dng  the  rate  that  I told  you — from  two  dollars 
to  one  dollar  at  the  lowest.  That  is  what  aggregated 
wealth  can  do,  there  is  what  power  there  is  in  wealth, 
and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  reason  that  the  Amoskeag 
corporation  is  today  co-operating  with  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  railroad.  Because  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
cord came  to  this  legislature  in  1881  and  made  known 
the  facts, — they  stated  to  that  legislature  their  position 
as  trustee  with  a trust  property.  They  told  of  the  un- 
just and  outrageous  discriminations  that  were  being 
made  and  that  the}r  were  obliged  to  make,  and  the  leg- 
islature did  not  extend  that  charter,  and  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  corporation  from  that  day  to  this  has 
paid  the  same  freight  that  a man  does  who  buys  one 
ton  of  coal,  and  I bless  God  for  that  legislature.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  saved  the  poor  men  and  women  in  a single 
37ear  on  the-  single  item  of  coal  in  the  cit3'  of  Manches- 
ter, over  $40,000 — on  that  item  alone.  That  is  the 
way  these  gentlemen  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands 
exercise  it.  As  judge  Bingham  said — “you  are  pretty 
fly  till  3~ou  get  in,  and  when  3'ou  get  in  you  are  not 
safe.  ” Now  one  thing  further  that  I will  read  from 
Brother  Burns.  I asserted  to  3~ou  as  a proposition  that 
if  3~ou  allow  these  roads  to  be  leased,  and  that  is  the 
proposition  — I will  sa3'  right  here,  lest  I ma3^  for- 
get it, — from  beginning  to  end,  these  men  have  put 
their  case  on  a false  pretence.  The3"  have  put  it  in  a 
deceptive  way.  My  Brother  Aldrich  stood  up  here  and 
said:  “We  want  competition,”  and  other  gentlemen 

have  stood  here  and  said,  “We  want  competition.  We 
want  our  roads  to  have  the  right  to  lease  themselves 
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and  be  leased  by  anybody.  ” Have  any  of  you  read 
the  Hazen  bill?  Why,  gentlemen,  there  never  was  such 
a constipated  thing  conceived  of,  tied  up  absolutely. 
The  whole  object,  the  whole  purpose  of  it  is  to 
simply  take  by  brute  force.  Section  i and  Section  7 
provide  that  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  and 
Northern  railroads  shall  be  by  the  court  construed  to  be 
properly  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell.  That  is  the 
language  of  the  first  section  of  that  bill.  The  court  of 
New  Hampshire,  if  it  regarded  your  instructions,  would 
be  bound  to  say  that,  although  they  have  already  set 
aside  the  lease  of  the  Northern  road  to  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  because  it  was  made  in  defiance  of  law,  be- 
cause it  was  made  without  any  authority  whatever,  yet 
although  they  have  already  construed  the  law,  your 
act  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1883,  and,  by 
virtue  of  your  act,  they  shall  declare  that  roads  that 
have  leased,  or  may  hereafter  vote  to  be  leased,  shall 
be  considered  as  leased.  By  the  vote  of  this  house 
you  tell  the  supreme  court,  if  you  vote  that  way  and 
pass  this  bill,  that  they  shall  declare  that  a road  op- 
erated under  a lease  that  they  have  already  pronounced 
invalid,  and  which  having  declared  invalid,  they  is- 
sued an  injunction  to  prevent  operation  under  by  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  today  is  operated  in  total 
disregard  of  law,  absolutely  in  defiance  of  the  order 
and  the  decree  of  the  court  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  under  what  they  say  is  another  lease. 
These  innocent  lambs  come  up  here  on  the  pretension 
that, acting  in  good  faith,  they  can  take  your  road,  when 
they  have  been  told  by  the  court  that  they  have  no  busi- 
ness here,  when  they  know  that  they  have  no  right  to 
be  here,  that  they  come  in  defiance  of  law,  and  when  they 
knew  that  before  they  started  our  court  had  declared 
them  trespassers.  And  now,  pretending  they  want 
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competition,  that  they  want  the  Concord  road  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  compete  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
for  the  Boston,  Concord  & Montreal,  and  Northern,  they 
ask  you  to  pass  this  bill  instructing  the  court  to  hold  that 
the  Northern,  and  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
already  belong  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell.  My  God, 
if  that  is  competition  I don’t  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  And  yet,  what  I say  to  you  is  a 
fact.  ' Read  the  first  section  of  that  bill,  and  the 
seventh  section  of  that  bill ; the  rest  of  it  is  stuffing, 
entirely  foreign.  There  is  no  turkey  there,  except  in 
those  two  sections  ; the  rest  is  stuffing,  and  some  sec- 
tions infamous  stuffing. 

The  time  of  adjournment  having  arrived  the  house 
adjourned  until  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  : 

I want  to  weary  your  patience  a few  hours  longer,  and 
then  I will  relieve  you  perhaps.  Since  the  adjournment  a 
gentleman  of  this  house  asked  me  what  I meant  by  saying 
that  the  Hazen  bill  was  special  and  not  general  legislation : 
or,  in  other  words,  he  asked  me  what  I meant  when  I said 
that  this  proposition  was  solely  and  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Northern  and  the  Boston,  Concord  & Mon- 
treal with  the  Boston  & Lowell  which  today  is  a pauper  in 
the  poor  house  and  the  Boston  & Maine  is  paying  interest 
on  fifteen  millions  a year  for  the  privilege  of  mummifying 
and  preserving  its  corpse.  He  asked  me  what  I meant  by 
saying  that.  He  said  he  had  understood  from  newspapers 
* and  from  gentlemen  around  the  Capitol  that  this  was  gen- 
eral legislation  and  not  special. 

Well  now,  I want  to  divert  just  a moment,  because  I 
have  no  particular  method  in  doing  these  things.  I do 
them  in  my  own  peculiar  way,  not  like  anybody  else,  I hope, 
because  I expect  every  body  else  can  do  them  better.  I 


want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  this  bill.  I hope 
every  gentleman  on  this  floor  has  got  it.  Let  us  see  what 
the  proposition  is  that  they  ask.  Section  1 of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  majority  of  this  committee  reads  like  this  : — 
“In  any  case  where  the  terms  of  a lease  of  the  franchise, 
railroad,  and  property  of  any  railroad  in  this  state  have 
been — that  includes  the  old  lease  of  the  Northern  to  the 
Boston  & Lowell  that  your  court  has  declared  illegal  and 
void — “ or  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  directors 
thereof,  and  have  been ” — that  includes  the  Northern — 
“ or  shall  hereafter  be  approved  by  a vote  of  two  thirds  of 
all  the  votes  cast  on  that  subject  by  the  stockholders  of 
such  corporation,”  then,  that  corporation  shall  unite  with 
the  other  if  the  other  votes  for  the  union  in  the  same  way. 
Now  section  7 is  the  clincher.  As  I said  this  morning,  all 
there  is  in  this  except  some  stuffing — and  some  of  that 
stuffing  is  infamous  as  I look  atrit,  and  it  will  not  escape 
my  attention,  I hope,  if  you  have  patience  enough  to  hear 
me  through.  Section  7 provides  what  ? It  dictates  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  It  reads  as  follows 
“ This  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment 
— an  amendment  to  the  so-called  Colby  bill  ? No.  In  fact, 
gentlemen,  it  is  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  Colby  bill  for 
every  purpose  and  to  all  intents.  That  is  what  it  means. 
It  means  to  nullify,  nullify  absolutely  the  Colby  bill,  so  far  as 
there  is  anything  in  the  so-called  Colby  bill  pertaining  to 
the  leasing  or  the  union  of  roads.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  nullifies  what  is  called  the  general  railroad  law.  I 
said  something  about  that  this  morning.  Section  7 says  : 
“ This  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment 
shall  be  construed — hear  this,  Mr.  Court,  we,  the  represen- 
tatives of  New  Hampshire  are  dictating  to  you  what  you 
shall  do,  and  we  say  that  you  shall  construe  this  act  and 
the  Colby  bill,  the  Colby  bill  which  we  say  you  shall  con- 
strue this  as  an  amendment  to,  as  authorizing  what?” 
“Authorizing  the  leasing  of  the  Northern  railroad  and  the 
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the  Boston,  Concord  & Montreal  railroad  by  the. Boston  & 
Lowell  railroad  corporation.”  Why,  that  is  what  I mean,- 
gentlemen.  When  any  of  the  newspapers  tell  you  that 
this  is  general  legislation,  when  any  man  around  this  Capi- 
tol tells  you,  or  elsewhere,  that  this  is  general  legislation 
and  asks  for  the  passage  of  -this  bill  because  he  wants 
competition,  because  he  wants  this  matter  open  to  all  roads 
to  bid,  why  gentlemen,  he  tells  you  what  the  letter  of  those 
sections*  evidence  to  you  to  be  absolutely  false  or  that  he  is 
absolutely  mistaken.  The  proposition  which  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  makes  to  you  here  is,  that  you  shall  take 
the  Northern  railroad,  that  you  shall  take  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord & Montreal,  and  by  force,  in  defiance  of  the  decision 
of  your  court,  which  was,  as  I have  said,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  it  whatever,  that  they  shall  construe  this  act  and 
the  act  to  which  this  requires  them  to  say  and  declare  is  an 
amendment,  and  turn  those  roads  over  to  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  railroad,  a corpse,  now  in  the  service  of  the  Boston 
& Maine.  That  is  what  it  means.  That  is  all  there  is  o£ 
it.  Do  not  be  humbugged.  Do  not  be  deceived.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  letter  of  the  bill.  This  is  the 
proposition  they  make  to  you  ; and  yet  they  stand  here  and 
fiddle  and  fie,  and  tell  you  they  want  general  legislation. 
Ah,  gentlemen,  every  suggestion  that  has  come  from  the 
lips  of  a man  that  character  has  been  deceitful ; every  edi- 
torial that  has  been  paid  for  and  written  by  some  editor 
who  forces  his  newspapers  under  your  nose  has  been  false, 
and  they  ought  to  know  it  was  false. 

Now,  then,  I want  to  say  a word  right  here.  They  talk 
in  this  connection  about  their  good  faith  and  about  the  good 
faith  and  Donor  of  New  Hampshire  ; that  that  should  be  the 
reason  why  we  should  disqualify  why,  we  should  deprive, 
nathen,  ourselves  and  those  that  come  after  us  of  the  con- 
trol of  these  railroads  in  New  Hampshire,  by  legislation. 
Gentlemen,  this  proposition  of  good  faith,  this  talk  about 
good  faith  here  is  as  barren  of  truth,  as  barren  o‘f  fact  as 
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the  desert  of  Sahara  is  of  bean  poles  or  pickles.  [Laughter.] 
Let  us  see  who  is  here  to-day  asking  you  to  do  this  tiling. 
Who  comes  here  claiming  that  your  honor  demands  that 
you  shall  peddle  out  the  rights  that  belong  to  your  children 
and  your  children’s  children  for  generations  to  come,  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  ? Who  tells  you  that  ? Why,  the 
attorneys  of  the  Boston  & Maine  railroad,  don’t  they  ? Did 
the  Boston  & Maine  railroad  ever  pretend  to  make  any 
contract  with  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  Northern 
railroad  ? Does  the  Boston  & Maine  railroad  stand  here 
through  its  representatives  and  pretend  that  it,  through 
anybody,  ever  made  a contract  with  the  B.  C.  & M.  rail- 
road and  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
are  bound  on  their  honor  because  of  that  contract  ? Did 
they  ? When  ? Where  ? Who  did  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
Echo  is  the  only  thing  that  can  answer ; and  the  echo  will 
be,  “ Who  ?”  There  is  no  pretense  of  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  Boston  & Maine  railroad  come  here  to-day, 
when,  gentlemen,  the  court  has  construed  this  act,  when 
they  have  said  that  the  Boston  & Lowell  railroad  even  had 
no  rights  whatever,  had  no  shadow  of  a claim,  come  here 
in  defiance  of  law  and  grasp  our  railroads,  and  then  under- 
take, after  the  court  had  held  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
road  that  the  leprse  was  illegal,  they  defied  our  court,  and 
then  had  their  Boston,  Concord  & Montreal  case  transfer- 
red to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  on  its  way  to  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  where  ten  long  years  will  elapse  before 
a decision  can  be  had.  They,  coming  up  here  and  talkirg 
about  good  faith  to  us  ! They ! Why,  gentlemen,  as  I said 
a few  moments  ago,  there  could  be  nothing  more  destitute 
of  reason,  argument  or  of  decency  than  that.  The  Boston 
& Maine  railroad  never  pretended  to  make  any  contracts 
with  anybody ; and  the  Boston  & Maine  railroad  comes  in 
here  as  the  executor  of  the  pauper  corpse  which  they  own 
and  are  using  for  certain  purposes.  They  are  seeking  to 
obtain  control,  possession,  and  government  of  the  institu- 
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tions  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  ground  of 
good  faith.  So  much,  for  that,  gentlemen. 

When  the  House  adjourned  I was  pursuing  this  idea  of 
good  faith,  and  pursuing  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Claremont,  for  whom  I have  as  much  respect  as 
for  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor.  His  suggestion  was 
that  nobody  ever  dreamed  that  under  the  act  of  1883  but 
that  any  road  anywhere  could  come  in  here  and  take  pos- 
session of  our  railroads.  That  was  his  proposition  and 
that  is  what  I was  pursuing.  Now,  I was  calling  some 
witnesses,  you  know,  who  were  parties  to  the  transaction. 
That  is,  I was  calling  their  tracks — reading  their  tracks  to 
you.  They  have  gone  from  sight,  boots  and  all,  swallowed 
themselves,  and  the  only  thing  left  is  their  tracks ; and  I 
am  on  their  tracks. 

Charles  H.  Burns  was  the  principal  counsel  in  that  case, 
a gentleman  whom  you  all  know ; and  I do  not  believe  any- 
body imposed  upon  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about,  or  that  he  did  not  know  what  his 
clients  wanted.  Perhaps  they  did  ; but  I do  not  believe  it. 
Mr.  Burns,  in  discussing  this  subject  before  the  commit, 
tee  of  the  House, — and  as  was  said  it  was  a committee 
of  the  whole, — they  were  here  urging  the  Hobbs  bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  1881  and  which  came  down  to  the  leg- 
islature of  1883,  said:  “Let  us  see  why  the  Boston  & 

Lowell  Railroad  is  here  ; — because  when  a foreign  corpora- 
tion comes  into  New  Hampshire  to  get  a general  railroad  law 
passed,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  perfectly  sure” — 
I say  amen  to  that — “ that  they  have  some  object  in  view, 
some  personal  or  private  object  to  accomplish.  What 
object  has  this  corporation  in  view  in  coming  up  into  New 
Hampshire  for  a very  general  railroad  law  without  any 
tribunal  that  shall  detect  their  purposes?  The  Boston  & 
Lowell  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1830.  Their  charter 
contains  no  clause  for  its  repeal,  alteration  or  amendment. 
I want  you  to  remember  that.  I think  it  is  the  only 
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railroad  corporation  in  New  England  whose  charter  does 
not  contain  a repealing  clause.  A year  after  this  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  passed  a law  that  every  act  of  incorpora- 
tion passed  after  the  11th  day  of  March,  1831,  shall  be 
subjected  to  amendment,  repeal  or  alteration  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  legislature.  But  the  charter  of  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  Railroad  was  granted  a year  before  that  and  of 
course  this  legislation  did  not  affect  it.  They  claim  that 
their  charter  cannot  be  altered,  repealed  or  amended  ; and 
they  have,  as  I am  informed,  refused  to  accept  any  legisla- 
tion the  tendency  of  which  would  have  that  effect. 

Now,  the  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad  came  up  to  New 
Hampshire  in  1874  and  got  an  act  of  incorporation  passed 
here  allowing  them  to  unite  the  Nashua  & Lowell  Railroad 
to  the  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad.  They  got  that  legisla- 
tion in  1874.  In  1871  they- went  before  the  Massachusetts- 
legislature  and  got  an  act  passed  allowing  them  to  unite 
with  the  Nashua  & Lowell  Railroad.  What  have  they  got  ? 
They  have  a corporation  in  Massachusetts  that  has  a 
charter  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  amended  as  they  claim. 
They  have  an  act  of  incorporation  in  New  Hampshire 
allowing  them  to  unite  With  the  Nashua  & Lowell  Railroad. 
They  have  an  act  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  allowing  the 
same  thing.  Why  don't  they  unite  ?”  Brother  Burns, 
asks  why  don’t  they  unite  ? A pertinent  inquiry  I think. 
“ They  have  taken  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  I think 
when  that  lease  is  ended  you  and  I shall  all  of  us  be 
tolerably  dead.  Now,  gentlemen,  why  don’t  they  unito 
under  these  two  acts  of  incorporation  instead  of  making 
the  lease  and  coming  here  into  New  Hams  hire  and  asking 
you  to  ratify  it  as  they  do  ? Probably  Col.  George,  before 
we  get  through  with  this  hearing,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature,  wall  tell  you  why.  But  I will  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  it.*  It  may  be  that  my  opinion  is  not  worth 
anythlig,  but  it  scents  to  me  that  having  this  peculiar 


charter  in  Massachusetts,  a charter  which  they  claim  is 
not  repeatable  or  amendable  or  cannot  be  controlled,  they 
prefer  to  take  a lease  of  the  Nashua  &.  Lowell  Railroad 
for  ninety-nine  years,  because  they  can  get  under  the  lease 
all  that  they  could  get  under  the  union ; they  can  save 
the  cost  in  doing  business  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  just 
the  same  under  the  lease  as  they  could  under  the  union. 
Now  the  Massachusetts  act  of  incorporation  of  1881, 
allowing  the  union,  had  this  provision,  that  the  united 
roads  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  existing  laws  and  duties 
of  like  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  that  don’t 
choose  to  accept  it  conie  here  to  get  a ratification  of  this 
lease ; and  when  the  lease  is  ratified  — now  mark  what 
Brother  Burns  said  in  1883.  He  is  a little  older  to-day, 
and  if  wisdom  comes  with  age  he  ought  to  know  more. 
But  mark  what  he  says— “ when  the  lease  is  ratified  they 
have  a railroad  that  Massachusetts  has  no  control  over,  so 
far  as  repealing,  altering  or  amending  the  charter  is  con- 
cerned, as  they  claim.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
has  ratified  the  contract  for  ninety-nine  years  and  put  it 
out  of  their  control  substantially .”  That,  gentlemen,  is 
the  position  that  the  men  who  advocated  the  Colby  bill  on 
this  floor  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  took  in 
presenting  their  case  to  the  committee  of  that  House. 
And  yet,  men  stand  here  to-day  and  say  nobody  dreamed 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  that  legislature  to  turn  over  their 
roads  to  some  foreign  corporation.  I do  not  know  whether 
anybody  ever  dreamed  it  or  not,  but  God  knows  lots  of 
men  heard  it,  and  there  are  some  within  the  hearing  of 
my  voice  that  heard  it. 

Further,  on  page  33  of  Brother  Burns’  speech  what 
do  we  find  ? Let  me  see  if  anybody  ever  heard  of  this. 
I cannot  go  into  the  origin  of  dreams.  I do  not  know 
as  any  man  ever  dreamed  standing  onjhis  head  in  a barrel. 

He  says  : “Now  on  the  other^hand,  what  do  the  rail- 
road corporations  of  New  Hampshire  want?”  Now,  that  is 
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plain.  An  average  Yankee  like  myself  could  comprehend 
that.  That  does  not  mean  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts, 
or  Maine.  “ What  do  the  railroads  in  New  Hampshire 
want?  They  frankly  admit  the  whole  business.  They 
want  the  privilege  of  making  unions,  contracts  and  leases 
with  each  other.”  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that,  gentle- 
men ? Any  doubt  about  the  way  this  was  put  to  that 
House  and  to  that  committee  ? Do  you  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment that  Brother  Burns  understood  what  his  clients 
desired  ? He  says : “ Why  do  they  want  this  privilege  ? 
Because  by  union  with  each  other  ....  they  can  save 
a large  per  cent,  of  useless  expenses  in  the  management 
and  operating  of  their  roads. . Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
that  ? Who  is  injured  by  such  a saving  of  useless  cost  in 
doing  the  business  ?” 

Again,  he  says  on  page  34  : “ There  is  another  reason 
why  the  railroads  desire  the  right  to  unite.”  He  had  just 
said  the  railroads  of  New  Hampshire.  “ It  is  this  : in 
union  there  is  strength.  Grant  the  right  of  leasing  and 
uniting,  upon  proper  terms  and  with  proper  restrictions, 
and  the  railroads  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  in  condition 
to  so  strengthen  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
huge  corporation  threatening  them  at  the  north” — the 
Canadian  Pacific — “ as  well  as  at  the  south  and  east.” 
The  Boston  & Lowell  was  on  the  south.  Ah,  but  right 
here  we  are  met  with  the  cry  of  “ The  tyranny  of  monopo- 
lies and  the  powers  of  aggregate  wealth !” — and  from 
whom  does  it  come?  “It  comes  from  the  largest  manu- 
facturing corporation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whose 
aggregated  wealth  is  somewhat  near  one-half  of  all  the 
one  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  New  Hampshire , and 
fully  as  much  as  that  of  all  the  railroads  whose  union 
has  been  talked  of.”  The  union  of  no  roads  was  talked 
about,  but  the  union  of  roads  lying  within  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  and  having  their  termini  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  and  remaining  subject  to  legislative  con- 
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trol.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  that  it  was  only,  to  allow 
everybody  to  lease  roads  and  not  confine  it  to  New  Hamp- 
shire ? Why.  gentlemen,  strange ! it  seems  to  me. 

Then  he  went  further,  and  here  is  another  piece  of 
evidence  that  is  perfectly  irresistible,  cannot  be  hid,  can- 
not be  hoodwinked,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of.  On  page 
37  Brother  Burns  says  : This  bill  permits  it ; don't  compel 

it.  But  I tell  you,  my  friends,  that  I believe  that  a law  compell- 
ing these  roads  to  unite  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.55  Do  you  suppose  that  Charles 
H.  Burns,  an  eminent  lawyer,  stood  up  here  and  assumed 
that  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  could  u compel” 
the  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad  to  unite  with  the  roads 
in  New  Hampshire  ? Why,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a be- 
ing who  has  an  honest  enough  heart  in  his  bosom  to  look 
intelligence  in  the  eye  and  from  an  honest  heart,  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  assert  that  this  Colby 
act,  so-called,  ever  had  any  other  purpose,  or  ever  could 
have  any  other  purpose  than  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
roads  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Burns  said  That  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a duty  to  compel  them  to  unite  that  they 
might  protect  themselves  against  the  Canadian  Pacific  on 
the  north  and  against  the  Boston  & Lowell  Railroad  on  the 
south,  inasmuch  as  they  were  cut  up  into  little  fragments, 
the  Concord,  thirty-five  miles,  the  Northern,  whatever  its 
length  may  be,  and  the  Boston,  Concord  & Montreal. 
When  they  wanted  to  trade  with  them  for  carrying  through 
business  they  should  dictate  to  these  little  fragments  ; but 
when  the  three  roads  were  united  with  ail  their  power  they 
should  be  in  a position  to  dictate  to  the  Boston  & Lowell 
Railroad  and  to  other  foreign  corporations  ; and  that  was 
the  purpose  and  object  of  this  so-called  Colby  bill.  So 
much?  gentlemen,  for  Brother  Burns. 

Now,  I have  another  piece  of  evidence  here  ; and  it 
comes  from  a gentleman  whom  you  all  know,  and  whom  you 
all  love  and  respect.  If  you  do  not  I love  and  respect  him. 
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I am  going  to  read  to  you  a little  from  a speech  made  on  this 
floor  by  that  gentleman,  who  is  now  a member  of  this  house, 
Samuel  B.  Page,  of  Haverhill.  I have  some  extracts  from  a 
speech  made  by  him,  and  to-morrow  you  will  each  find  one 
on  your  desk.  It  is  real  hearty  food,  and  therefore  I do  not 
think  you  had  better  take  it  on  your  stomach  to-night. 
Mow,  Brother  Page,  the  gentleman  from  Haverhill,  said  in 
his  remarks  the  other  day  that  if  the  legislature  meant  the 
union  of  the  New  Hampshire  roads  why  didn’t  they  say  so. 
I am  not  giving  his  exact  words.  He  asked,  Why  didn’t 
somebody  say  so  I will  tell  you,  he  said  so  himself ; and 
he  said  so  in  a voice  that  you  could  hear  too  ; because  you 
don’t  fail  to  hear  Brother  Page,  unless,  as  the  gentleman 
over  there  said,  he  is  in  a hurry  and  is  wound  up  too  close. 
He  does  not  very  often  fail  to  make  himself  understood  ; 
and  he  and  I are  of  that  species  called  cranks  and  in  many 
directions  we  run  together.  We  both  of  us  have  a sort  of 
mania  for  .being  with  the  plebians  in  this  world,  with  the 
average  Yankee,  and  we  do  not  either  of  us  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  demands  of  fashion,  or  wear  jewelry,  stiff 
hats  or  fine  clothes.  I respect  him  for  that  because  I am  of 
that  disposition  myself.  He  says  : “I  stand  here  to-night 

as  the  representative  of  an  interest  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  find  a mouth  piece,  except  myself — the  Anti-Monopoly 
League  of  the  United  States.”  I guess  that  was  so.  He 
has  more  self-abnegation  than  most  of  us.  He  is  a man 
who  never  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  any  other 
fellow  is  going  that  way.  I think  lie  thinks  this  : That  the 
devil  may  have  the  fellow  behind  if  he  don’t  want  to  go  his 
way  without  teasing.  Who  does  he  appear  for  ? He  says  : 
u I appear  for  the  Anti-Monopoly  League  of  the  United 
States.  I represent  them  upon  this  floor,  and  speak  for  my 
own  interest” — you  see  that  he  was  speaking  for  Samuel 
B.  Page ; and  he  was  speaking  for  the  Anti-Monopoly 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  men  and 
women  who  believe,  as  I believe,  that  aggregation  of  capital 
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in  great  masses  is  dangerous  to  republican  institutions.  It 
is  the  creature  of  monarchies  and  of  despotisms,  and  it  be- 
gets monarchies  and  despotisms  with  absolute  certainty- 
The  history  of  the  world  shows  it.  It  belongs  to  them  and 
not  to  a republic.  And  the  moment  that  these  things  are 
allowed  to  exist  in  a republic,  then  you  find  cropping  out  a 
demand  for  power  and  the  concentration  of  power;  and, 
gentlemen,  they  keep  wresting  from'  us  plebians  the  rights 
we  used  to  have.  They  demand  standing  armies.  They 
demand  all  those  things  that  they  may  hew  down  the 
average  Yankee  in  this  land  and  enforce  their  decrees,  and 
to  wring  from  the  poor  their  hard  earned  wages  and  stack 
it  up  on  their  great  stack.  It  was  for  that  class  of  people, 
the  resisters  of  such  tyrants,  that  my  friend  from  Haver- 
hill spoke,  as  well  as  for  himself.  He  says : “And  the 
proposition  now  is  in  the  first  instance  to  give  this  state  a 
general  railroad  law.  ” He  did  not  fall  into  the  error  that 
some  people  have  who  have  discussed  this  bill,  that  a general 
railroad  law  and  a proposition  to  lease  is  the  same  thing. 
They  did  not  catch  him  in  that  trap.  He  is  too  cunning  a 
fox.  He  says  that  the  first  proposition  is  to  give  this 
state  a general  railroad  law;  “ second,  to  give  them  a rail- 
road consolidation  law.”  Third  to  do  what  ? Now  let  us 
see.  He  says:  “third,  to  unite  all  the  corporations  run- 
ning north  from  Lawrence .”  That  is  the  third  prop- 
osition, and  it  was  not  a proposition  to  unite  any  corpora- 
tions running  south  from  Lawrence  or  Nashua.  Brother 
Page  says  that  the  fourth  proposition  is  “ to  unite  the  Bos. 
ton  & Maine  and  the  Eastern.”  Now,  that  is  the  way  he 
understood  it.  That  is  the  way  he  put  it  to  the  committee. 
That  is  the  way  he  put  it  to  the  men  on  this  floor.  Do  you 
suppose  lie  was  in  favor  of  that  proposition  ? He  says : 

“ But  I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Hobbs  bill,  is  simply  a bill  in  behalf  of  build- 
ing a railroad  from  Lowell  to  Manchester  in  the  interest  of 
the  Amoskeag  corporation.  This  bill  is  solely  and  simply 
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in  the  interest  of  a solitary  corporation.”  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  do  wliat  ? Cheapen  rates  to  the  aver- 
age Yankee?  Mr.  Page  did  not  say  so.  He  said,  “For 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  blackmail  the  existing 
corporation  now  running  between  Nashua  and  Concord.” 
That  was  the  proposition  as  he  understood  it.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Hobbs  bill.  And  what  he  understood 
was  as  literally  true  as  any  decree  that  Almighty  God  ever 
issued.  u Is  it  anything  else  ?”  If  it  is  anything  else  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  an  answer  from  and  to  have 
Mr.  Wadleigh  explain  just  what  the  purpose  is.  Brother 
Wadleigh  appeared  for  the  Boston  & Lowell,  and  he  knew 
which  side  he  was  on.  He  knew  that  the  Boston  & Lowell 
could  not  get  in  here  and  he  opposed  the  Colby  bill  for  that 
reason  and  favored  the  Hobbs  bill  to  let  them  in.  See 
what  Brother  Page  says  : “ Isn’t  it  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  Concord  railroad  to  carry  freight  of  the 
Amoskeag  corporation  at  a lower  rate  than  they  carry 
yours  or  mine,  and  carry  them  at  our  expense?”  That  is 
exactly  what  it  was.  That  is  exactly  what  they  had  used 
the  Concord  railroad  for  for  years,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  here  to-day  for,  allied  with  the  Boston  &'  Maine? 
to  obtain  the  power  that  they  may  oppress  and  crush  the 
people  and  the  industries  of  New  Hampshire  and  put  gold 
dollars  in  their  pockets.  Nothing  else  brings  them  here. 
[Applause. J 

Brother  Page  did  not  stop  there.  He  is  not  apt  to  stop 
when  he  gets  started  until  he  gets  through.  He  says : 
“ Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  got  one  thing  further  to  say 
with  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  direction  of  the.  argu- 
ment made  by  my  friend  Judge  Foster.”  Judge  Foster 
opened  that  campaign  just  as  he  has  this,  although  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  he  may  have  forgotten  it.  Brother  Page 
continues,  referring  to  Judge  Foster,  as  follows  : “ He  has 
the  impression  that  the  wealth  of  the  corporations  is  enor- 
mous, that  their  business  is  extensive.  I agree  with  him. 


Because  their  business  is  extensive,  because  their  capital  is 
large,  because  their  profits  are  enormous, therefore  I oppose 
this  bill.”  And  that  was  right.  He  continues : “ The 
objection  to  this  bill  lies,  not  in  the  union  of  a few  feeders 
with  the  trunk  line  ; it  does  not  lie  in  the  conjunction  of  a 
road  with  its  feeders  to  the  Concord,” — No,  Brother  Page 
did  not  oppose  the  Colby  bill  for  that  reason ; and  he  took 
occasion  then  and  there  to  say,  and  it  is  here  in  black  ink 
on  white  paper — substantially  white — that  he  did  not  base 
his  objection  to  the  bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  allowed  the 
Boston,  Concord  & Montreal,  the  Northern  and  the  Con- 
cord to  unite.  Let  me  read  that  over  again : ic  The  ob- 

jection to  this  bill  lies,  not  in  the  union  of  a few  feeders  with 
the  trunk  line  ; it  does  not  lie  in  the  conjunction  of  a road 
with  its  feeder  to  the  Concord,  with  the  Northern  or  the 
Montreal,  the  Maine  or  the  Eastern  ; it  does  not  lie  in  that 
or  in  the  addition  of  watered  stock,” — he  was  even  willing 
to  submit  to  a certain  amount  of  watered  stock  four  years 
ago  to  enable  the  New  Hampshire  roads  to  unite  ; because 
watered  stock,  “ which  practically  follows ‘from  the  addition 
of  such  feeders,  may  be  counterbalanced  and  I believe  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  public  advantages  that  follow.” 
But  where  does  the  objection  lie  ? Let  us  see : “ The 

objection  to  the  thing  lies  in  the  aggregation  of  capital  : not 
in  the  consolidation  of  a mere  feeder  to  a trunk  line,  but  it 
lies  in  the  union  of  one  million  with  five,  of  five  with  ten, 
of  ten  with  fifty,  of  fifty  with  a hundred  million.”  He  was 
gifted  with  an  almost  supernatural,  superhuman  judgment. 
He  foresaw  as  it  seems  to  me  this  Boston  & Maine  railroad 
here  to-day  representing  more  than  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars seeking  to  induce  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  put  into  their  clutches  forever  the  in- 
dustries of  New  Hampshire.  In  this  I respect  his  posi- 
tion. I am  with  him  on  that  issue,  and  may  God  help  him 
to  stem  the  storm  and  stand  up  to  the  rack. 
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Well,  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  says  : “I  am  sur- 

prised that  so  fallacious  and  specious  and  transparent  an 
argument  should  be  urged  by  a gentleman  as  eminent  in 
his  profession  as  the  gentleman  from  Concord  (Judge 
Foster),  when  it  comes  to  the  combining  of  the  capital 
of  fifty  million  of  dollars  as  is  practically  proposed  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.”  And  what  he  did 
in  truth  and  in  fact  object  to  in  that  bill  was  that  it 
allowed  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  unite, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  as  you  will  see  when  his 
speach  is  laid  before  you.  He  claimed  that  it  was  for 
the  interests  of  New  Hampshire  that  these  three  roads 
up  here,  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  the  North- 
ern, and  the  Concord, — femoral  arteries  that  run  up 
through  this  state, — he  was  in  favor  of  this.  But  he 
feared  the  tremendous  power  of  the  monopoly  which 
would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  with 
the  Eastern  and  feared  that  it  would  produce  results  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
says  : “When  it  comes  to  the  combining  of  the  capital 

of  fifty  million  of  dollars,  as  is  practically  proposed  in 
the  south  eastern  part  of  this  state,  combining  two  com- 
petitive lines  running  side  by  side  through  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,” — can  there  be  any  doubt 
what  he  alluded  to? — “and  giving  away  the  power  of 
the  state  forever  to  dissolve  or  control  that  amalgama- 
tion”— and  now,  gentlemen,  right  here  ; you  heard  the 
gentleman  upon  this  floor.  If  he  has  told  you  that  you 
can  annuli  a contract  that  has  been  made,  that  you  can 
do  that  in  defiance  of  that  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  says  that  you 
cannot  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  you  will 
see  that  he  has  been  converted.  Now,  Brother  Page 
said  during  this  hearing,  that  his  stock — not  watered 
stock — his  stock  of  information  had  been  materially 
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increased.  You  see  he  has  got  over  his  scare.  He  has 
got  beyond  fear ; and  today  he  is  willing  ts  take 
this  bull  by  the  horns,  and  stand  up  in  the  teeth  of 
what  he  then  proclaimed  was  wrong,  andsay  that 
you  can  turn  your  roads  over  to  this  foreign  ag- 
gregation of  capital,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  can 
take  them  back.  Certain  gentlemen  swallow  their 
boots,  but  do  not  always  swallow  their  tracks.  He 

says:  '“That  this  combination  of  capital  lies  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  the  state,  combining  two 
competitive  lines  running  side  by  side  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  giving  away  the 
power  of  the  state  forever  to  dissolve  or  control 
that  amalgamation,  that  moment  a distinction  has 
been  created  and  if  that  is  permitted  the  people  should,” 
— do  what?  Submit  tamely?  Submit  like  cowards  as 
we  should  be  cowards  if  we  submitted  to  these  proposi- 
tions, as  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  most  despicable  of 
cowards.  I cannot  conceive  how  a man  sent  here  by 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  from  any  town,  sent  here 
to  care  for  their  privileges  and  rights,  can  reconcile 
himself  and  his  conscience,  or  can,  in  defiance  of  his 
oath,  sit  here  and  vote  to  divest  New  Hampshire  of  ttye 
power  to  control  its  railroads.  1 am  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  proposition  that  I have  the  right  to  peddle  out 
the  power  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  govern  them- 
selves. I am  unwilling  to  say  to  my  children, 
“You  shall  have  no  voice,  and  your  children  shall  have 
no  voice  in  this  matter,”  or  say  that  the  millions 
yet  unborn  shall  be  fettered  and  bound  slaves  because 
of  a base  act  which  I did  as  a representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  in  having 
turned  over  these  roads  to  this  combination  of  capital, 
and  deprive  New  Hampshire  forever  of  the  power  f 
govern  and  control  her  own  domestic  -affairs.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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What  did  Brother  Page  say?  He  says  just  what  I 
am  ready  to  say,  as  God  is  my  judge  today.  I say  it 
here  on  my  honor  as  a man ; I say  it  here  on  the  official 
oath  which  I have  taken  to  represent  the  little  constitu- 
ency down  in  Manchester,  in  common  with  another  gen- 
tleman who  sits  here.  He  says  : “ Giving  away  the 

power  of  the  state  forever  to  dissolve  or  control  that 
amalgamtion,  that  moment  a distinction  has  been  created, 
and  if  it  is  permitted,  the  feofle  should  rebel , for  their 
legislature  has  failed  to  protect  them.”  That  is  the  only 
remedy  when  legislators  seek  to  put  fetters  on  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  people.  They  should  rebel  if 
their  legislature  has  failed  to  protect  them.  Gentlemen, 
these  are  the  words  that  came  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gentleman  whom  we  all  love  and  respect  when  he  came 
here  for  himself,  as  an  individual,  came  here  represent- 
ing Samuel  B.  Page,  and  representing  the  Anti-Monop- 
oly League  of  the  nation,  a combination  of  poor -men. 
He  did  not  get  a cent  for  it.  There  is  not  any  reason 
to  suppose  he  did.  He  came,  and  paid  his  hotel  bills 
and  fought  monopoly  for  the  people’s  rights.  And  he 
used  this  language,  and  I thank  God  I am  able  to  pro- 
duce it  today.  [Laughter.]  And  you  will  find  it  on 
your  desks  tomorrow  morning.  Let  us  hear  him 
further.  He  did  not  stop  there.  He  does  not  stop 
until  he  exhausts  his  subject,  unless  it  is  to  let  the 
house  adjourn.  [Laughter.]  Then  there  were  n®  en- 
tangling alliances.  I believe  he  said  in  his  remarks 
that,  since  he  got  acquainted  with  these  siock-waterers 
(I  call  them  that)  he  liked  them  better.  Brother  Drew 
apologized  before  the  committee  by  saying  that,  while 
he  voted  against  them  four  years  ago,  he  got  acquainted 
with  them  this  last  spring,  and  that,  really,  he  liked 
them  first-rate.  Well,  gentlemen,  they  will  not  get  ac- 
quainted with  half  of  you  in  that  way.  We  strike  these 
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fellows  and  find  them,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on 
the  other.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  with  the  under  dog 
in  the  fight  of  the  individual  against  the  corporation. 

I rather  like  it,  and  for  that  reason  I peg  away  at  it. 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Page  : “I  say  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  people  of  this  state  to  repeal  or  modify  this  act.” 
Yet  the  gentleman  is  here  today,  and  says  he  is  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  amend  this  act.  He  then 
said  that  you  could  not  modify  or  amend  it.  He  now 
asks  you  with  all  the  power  he  possesses,  and  he  is  the 
peer  of  any  man  on  this  floor;  he  says:  “ Why,  boys, 

I got  acquainted  with  them ; I like  them  pretty  well ; 
let  us  amend  this  act.” 

Now  his  reasons  are  unanswerable.  Gentlemen,  I 
submit  to  you  that  nobody  can  refute  them.  I believe 
that  he  was  inspired  by  Almighty  God  when  he  made 
that  speech.  [Applause.]  Having  asserted  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  this  state 
to  repeal  or  modify  this  act,  he  asks,  “Why?”  Now 
he  answers  himself : — “ Because  these  corporations 
are  inter-state  corporations,  because  they  exist  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  because 
an  enabling  act  has  been  already  obtained  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  a general  rail- 
road law  in  Maine  which  permits  the  consolidation.  If 
you  pass  this  bill  you  can  not  alone  modify  or  repeal 
that  act.  You  must  have  the  joint  union  of  the  other 
states  in  order  to  procure  their  dissolution.”  And, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  law.  It  was  the  law  then ; 
it  is  the  law  now ; and  it  has  been  the  law  from  the 
morning  of  creation  wherever  these  institutions  have 
existed.  When  you  allow  the  Northern  Railroad 
and  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad  to 
be  united  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad, 
under  authority — and  they  are  here  asking  author- 
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ity;j  that  is  what  they  are  here  for— that  moment 
you  have  divested  yourselves  of  the  power  to  re- 
take [that  property.  You  may  repeal  the  act,  as  I 
saidjthis  forenoon,  the  very  next  day,  but  the  contract 
that  was  made,  while  the  stars  shine  in  the  blackness  of 
the  night,  must  be  sustained  by  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  be  every  where,  unless  it  was 
obtained  by  corrupt  methods  by  corrupting  the  legisla- 
tors. And  there  is  no  man  here  who  will  stand  up,  in 
my  judgment,  and  assert  the  contrary  of  that  proposi- 
tion. If  he  does  I will  bury  him  with  authority  so  deep 
tbat  nothing  but  the  trump  of  the  archangel  will  pierce 
his  ear.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I have  got  them 
all  collected  and  it  would  noWake  me  any  time. 

Now  let  us  hear  Brother  Page  further.  Pie  elaborates 
this  point  because  it  is  a good  one.  It  bears  iterating 
and  reiterating.  He  says,  in  answer  to  his  why  : — “ If 
it  takes  three  states  to  unite  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Eastern,  it  must  take  the  action  of  the  three  states  to 
dissolve  that  union.”  Isn’t  that  logical?  Isn’t  it  irre- 
sistible? Is  there  any  question  about  it  whatever? 
Certainly  there  is  not.  Why,  the  man  who  would  main- 
tain the  contrary  of  that  proposition  would  have  to  go 
out  three  times  on  a side  hill  some  where  towards  sun- 
set in  the  same  place,  in  order  to  be  thick  enough  to 
make  a shadow.  No  man  who  has  substance  enough  to 
make  a shadow  would  take  that  position  as  a matter  of 
law,  or  as  a matter  of  fact.  And  I say  that  there  in  the 
face  of  the  gentlemen,  and  they  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reply  if  they  can,  and  then  I will  present  the 
authorities,  not  on  this  point,  but  in  answer  to  the  cheap 
clap-trap  of  Bro.  Burris',  that  our  court  will  not  be  di- 
vested of  jurisdiction  if  you  lease  to  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  a foreign  chartered  corporation. 
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He  did  not  stop  there.  He  says  : — “ Mr.  Chairman, 

with  the  ordinary  chances,  as  human  chances  go,  know- 
ing how  men  are  made  up.”  We  know  about  that. 
Gentlemen  are  made  up  one  way  one  day  and  another 
way  the  next  day.  4 4 With  the  ordinary  chances,  as 
human  chances  go,  knowing  how  men  are  made  up  and 
how  municipalities  are  controlled,  and  knowing  the  in- 
fluences that  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of  a 
monopoly,  especially  can  you  believe  that  these  states 
would  ever  unite  with  you  in  favor  of  the  modification 
of  the  union  whereby  you  united  these  two  roads?”  I 
ask  you  that  today.  I am  in  Brother  Page’s  place  today. 
I am  sort  of  an  old  plow-jogger,  and  I do  not  get  along 
so  rapidly  so  I am  right  where  I was  and  where  he  was 
four  years  ago  ; and  he  is  on  the  other  side,  nimbler  than 
I,  and  younger.  And  yet,  he  is  conscientiously  there. 
I do  not  think  that  because  a gentleman  differs  from 
me  I should  impugn  his  motives.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  entertain  such  a thought.  I respect  the  man 
who  differs,  and  I do  not  always  respect  the  man  who 
says,  “yes,”  no  matter  what  proposition  you  put  to  him. 

Let  us  hear  him  a little  further.  He  says:  “Now, 
sir,  I know  and  understand,  and  understand  well  and 
distinctly,  that  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  'people 
of  this  state  to  unite  their  roads  having  their  termini 
in  the  state” — he  says  it  over  again.  The  Boston,  Con- 
cord and  Montreal,  the  Northern,  and  the  Concord  have 
their  termini  within  the  state.  He  says  he  knows 
well  it  is  for  their  advantage, — “and  I wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I base  my  argument  against  the  (Colby) 
bill  upon  this,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Boston  and  of  those  who  are  doing  business 
there.  Now,  I submit  that  any  bill  that  is  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  which  proposes 
to  make  our  soil  merely  a thoroughfare  between  Chi- 
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cago  and  Boston,  I am  no  friend  of,  and  I am  notin 
favor  of,  and  I oppose  till  the  breath  has  -passed  from 
7ny  body .”  Gentlemen,  is  he  dead  or  alive  today? 
[Applause.]  Really,  is  it  a fact  that  Brother  Page  is 
not  on  earth  and  we  have  listened  to  his  apparition? 
Why,  if  it  should  ever  be  my  good  fortune  to  pass  over 
and  beyond  the  glittering  strand,  where  the  waves  of 
eternity  roll,  the  first  man  I should  look  for.  would  be 
Brother  Page.  I love  him ; I have  enjoyed  many  a 
happy  hour  with  him.  The  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye 
has  ever  given  me  pleasure.  And  when  I get  over 
there  and  see  him  picking  away  on  the  strings  of  that 
everlasting  harp,  my  impression  is  that  the  first  thing  I 
should  say  would  be,  “ Sam,  you  told  me  who  you  were 
for  in  1883,  when  you  opposed  the  Colby  bill,  you 
were  for  yourself  and  the  Anti-Monopoly  League  of 
the  United  States.  Pray,  tell  me  whom  you  were  for 
when  you  sought  to  destroy  all  its  safeguards  in  1887?” 
[Laughter.]  Now,  I think  you  know,  in  his  genial 
way  he  would  keep  picking  with  his  fingers,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  angelic  wings  with  feathers  of  gold,  and 
say,  “ Cy,  here  is  my  mileage  ticket;  now,  don’t  bother 
about  that.”  [Laughter.] 

On  the  tenth  page  he  again  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he 
favors  the  union  of  roads  in  New  Hampshire  having 
“ their  termini  within  the  state.”  But  he  denounces 
the  Colby  bill  because  it  allowed  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Eastern  to  unite,  corporations  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  to  be  my  answer  to  Brother 
Page  in  what  he  said  upon  the  floor  of  this  house,, 
namely,  “If  they  meant  the  union  of  the  roads  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  why  didn’t  they  say  so?”  I 
ask  you  who  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth  could  say  so 
more  emphatically  than  Brother  Page  did  there  and  to  ! 
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that  house.  That  is  my  answer.  It  is  Page'  against 
Page ; you  take  your  choice,  and  God  help  you  to 
choose  wisely.  [Applause.] 

I have  a little  document  in  my  hand.  I can  read  bet- 
ter than  I can  talk,  because  I can  use  another  man’s  brains 
if  I have  not  any  of  my  own.  I have  in  my  hand  a specimen 
of  some  protests.  You  will  find  a lot  of  them  down  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  if  any  of  you  have  any 
curiosity-  they  may  be  interesting  reading.  I will  tell  you 
who  they  are  signed  by  so  you  can  go  and  find  them. 

In  1881,  when  this  Hobbs  bill  was  introduced,  which,  as 
Brother  Page  has  correctly  described,  was  a bill  to  black- 
mail everybody  in  the  Merrimack  valley  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Amoskeag  corporation,  which  roosts  in  New  Hampshire  but 
does  not  leave  anything  for  the  roosting.  It  is  owned  outside 
absolutely.  It  controls  the  government  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. It  has  dictated  to  members  of  this  house  on  this 
floor,  how  they  should  vote.  It  is  a terror.  I will  come  to 
them  by  and  by.  It  is  a terror — there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  is  what  aggregated  wealth  ever  is.  And  while  some  gen- 
tlemen may  prostrate  themselves  on  bended  knees  to  foreign 
capital,  and  all  that  sort  of  a thing,  I am  not  one  of  those  fel- 
lows. New  Hampshire  has  plenty  of  brain  material  and 
she  has  plenty  of  wealth  to  develop  all  the  resources 
that  are  within  her  borders  if  it  is  kept  at  home.  I look 
upon  the  man  who  invites  foreign  capital  to  seize  upon 
our  water  powers,  or  any  other  powers  we  have  to  develop, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  her  inter- 
ests. That  is  the  way  I am  made  up.  The  time  may  have 
been  in  the  past  when  we  had  not  the  capital ; but  we  have 
it  today.  Our  savings  banks  are  rotten  with  funds.  Twen- 
ty-two millions  put  in  since  1880;  and  for  every  million 
deposited  there,  God  onlv  knows  how  many  millions  have 
gone  west  where  they  get  dividends  that  amount  to  some- 
thing, but  we  poor  fellows,  who  put  by  a few  dollars  at  a 
time  stick  it  into  the  savings  bank  to  last  us  through  a fever, 
if  we  are  long  enough  so  that  the  fever  has  a chance  to  turn 
in  us,  have,  since,  1880  laid  up  $22,000,000. 
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This  protest  reads  as  follows  : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 

general  court  convened:  (June  session  1881.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  remonstrate  against  the 
passage  of  a general  railroad  law  because  it  will  crush  and 
destroy  all  local  railroad  development. 

Well,  it  would.  To  allow  this  gigantic  institution  to  come 
in  here  and  spread  the  fangs  of  its  withering  curse  over  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  as  delineated  on  that  map,  as  I said 
this  morning,  you  are  for  a century  to  pay  tribute  to  its  exor- 
bitant demands,  and  your  industries  will  wither  as  the  fig 
tree.  Take  the  two  counties  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rockingham  and  Strafford.  Are  not  the  people  practically 
in  arms  today?  ' Is  there  a man  on  this  floor  whose  constitu- 
ents— unless  he  comes  from  Portsmouth,  I don’t  know  how 
it  may  be  in  Portsmouth  ; I am  not  informed,  but  you  know 
and  I know  that  the  people  of  that  county  of  Rockingham, 
if  they  could  get  a hack  at  this  Hazen  bill,  would  send  it  so 
high  that  the  most  powerful  glass  that  Clark  ever  made  could 
not  discover  it,  or  any  eye  but  that  of  God’s.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  And  that  is  true  of  Strafford  county 
too.  They  know  these  people ; they  are  acquainted  with 
them  ; they  have  suffered  under  their  iron  heel ; they  have 
been  oppressed.  Today,  every  merchant,  every  man  who 
buys  groceries  is  paying  an  unnecessary  price  for  them  be- 
cause those  men  will  not  make  billing  points  within  their 
territory.  They  charge  every  one  of  them  extra,  what  they 
call  arbitraries.  Dover,  the  great  town  of  Dover,  is  not  a 
billing  point.  Rochester  is  not  a billing  point.  I do  not 
know  but  Dover  may  be.  I believe  they  have  recently  got 
up  a line  that  runs  down  through  into  Pennsylvania 
somewhere.  But  they  have  none  of  the  color  lines 
unless  very  recently.  They  are  not  in  the  National 
Despatch,  if  I am  correctly  informed  ; but  these  roads  up 
here  are.  But  they  charge  everybody  everywhere  arbi- 
traries. They  wring  from  the  earnings  of  the  men  who 
toil  with  their  faces  to  the  parched  earth  and  their  backs 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  mid  day  sun  the  last  dollar 
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they  can  get  from  them  in  these  two  counties.  That 
is  the  history.  And  I want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in 
those  counties,  while  I sympathize  with  you  if  there 
are  men  who  are  going  to  vote  for  that  Hazen  bill,  I 
ask  you  if  you  know  this  creature  to  keep  it  at  home,  and 
don’t  force  it  on  to  us.  Don’t  force  it  on  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  who  don’t  want  it.  The  protest  comes  here  : — 
spare  us  from  this  blighting  curse.  Now  what  does  this  re- 
monstrance say?  It  says:  “It  will  crush  and  destroy  all 
local  railroad  development.”  That  is  so.  I said  a few 
moments  ago  that  the  passage  of  the  Hazen  bill  is  a repeal 
of  the  Colby  bill  in  this:  — Who  can  build  a railroad  in  New 
Hampshire  when  you  put  all  the  railroads  of  New  Hamp- 
shire into  the  hands  of  one  management?  They  can  say  to 
you,  “ The  freight  to  Boston  is  so  much  ; you  can  ship  your 
potatoes  or  let  them  rot  at  home,  just  as  you  please.”  When 
they  can  dictate  terms  in  that  way  who  is  there  of  you  on 
this  floor  who  will  put  your  money  into  building  railroads 
and  undertake  to  compete  with  this  gigantic  institution  rep- 
resenting a hundred  million  dollars.  And  when  it  gets 
water  enough  in  its  bowels  to  be  dropsical — and  it  will  in 
ten  years — it  will  go  over  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  a railroad 
owned  by  the- British  government,  a people  hostile  to  us,  and 
alien,  not  only  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  but  alien  to 
every  thing  that  is  American.  And  the  men  on  this  floor, 
the  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  this  corpse  to  peddle  out  in  precisely  the 
same  way  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  that  the  Boston  and  Low- 
ell was  fixed  to  turn  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

This  protest  says  : “It  will  throttle  all  improvements  not 
in  the  interests  of  inonied  monopolists .”  Amen.  God 

bless  you,  that  is  right.  “ It  enables  concentrated  capital  to 
control  the  railroad  system  of  the  state.”  Yes  ; they  ask  you 
to  do  it  right  here  and  now,  bald-headed.  “ It  enables  for- 
eign corporations  to  control  the  railroads  of  the  state.”  Yes  ; 
that  is  what  they  ask  you  to  do.  “It  enables  railroad  kings” 
— who  are  they  in  New  Hampshire?  Are  my  friends  Jones 
and  Sinclair  railroad  kings  in  New  Hampshire  ? They  are 
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in  a fair  way  to  be  kings,  if  you  are  fools  enough  to  permit 
them  to  be.  “It  enables  railroad  kings  with  foreign  capital 
to  obtain  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  state,  creating  giant 
monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  people.” 

Who  do  you  suppose  signed  that  protest?  John  W.  San- 
born of  Wakefield  is  one.  [Applause.]  Alvah  W.  Sullo- 
way  of  Franklin  is  one.  Byron  Chandler  of  Manchester 
is  another.  You  will  find  it  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  Substantially,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  are 
here  today,  telling  you  why  we  are  the  “ pussy  cats,”  as. 
Judge  Bingham  says,  we  are  the  little  harmless  lambs,  in 
1 88 1 signed  that  remonstrance  against  permitting  anything  of 
this  kind  to  happen.  You  will  find  their  signatures  heading 
the  papers  in  the  offiae  of  the  secretary  of  state,  I have  no 
doubt.  They  were  there  in  1883. 

Gentlemen,  I want  to  read  to  you  something  more,  be- 
cause, as  I said  before,  I can  read  better  than  I can  originate. 
I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a paper  known  as  the  Man- 
chester Union.  You  may  have  heard  of  it.  Let  us  see 
when  it  is  dated  ; because  if  any  man  has  deliberately  labored 
to  deceive  you  and  to  deceive  me  for  a consideration,  it  is  the 
editor  of  this  paper,  Joseph  Moore.  This  paper  is  dated 
“Manchester,  N.  H.,  Tuesday  morning,  August  14,  1883.” 
That  is  when  the  Colby  bill  was  pending.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  sort  of  views  he  entertained  on  this  subject  in  those 
days.  Here  is  an  editorial  of  a little  more  than  a column.  I 
will  not  take  your  time  and  weary  your  patience  by  reading 
it  all ; but  I will  read  a little  of  it,  because  it  shows  how  a 
man  reasons  when  he  is  reasoning  for  the  public  weal,  and 
how  differently  he  may  reason  when  he  has  a retainer  in  his 
pocket.  He  was  not  retained  in  1883,  today  he  will  not 
say  that  he  is  not. 

Speaking  of  the  Colby  bill,  he  says  : “ It  is  far  better  than 
the  (original)  Colby  bill,  some  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures having  been  stricken  out  and  some  new  features  added 
that  guard  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  We  also 
understand  there  is  still  another  amendment  to  be  offered, 
being  in  substance  that, — ” now  here,  let  us  see  has  anybody 
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dreamed  that  the  roads  in  New  Hampshire  were  to  unite 
under  this  arrangement — “that  the  Manchester  and  Law- 
rence— .”  Don’t  you  know  that  these  gentlemen  are  great 
on  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  ? They  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets ; they  love  the  people  of  Manchester  so  that 
they  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a share  for 
stock  that  was  not  worth  half  of  it.  They  did  that.  These 
kind  hearted  men,  railroad  kings,  looked  down  on  our  city  of 
40,000  population  and  said,  “We  will  not  have  those  boys 
hived  up  in  this  way.  We  will  give  those  boys  a chance  to 
expand.”  So  they  put  in  their  money  and  bought  that  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  competition  for  us,  and  they 
would  have  been  willing  to  let  it  remain  open  if  somebody 
had  not  offered  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  bonus,  and 
then  they  began  to  hesitate,  and  did  not  think  so  much  as 
they  did  about  the  boys.  The  editor  says  : “ That  the  Man- 
chester and  Lawrence,  Concord,  Boston,  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal and  Northern  shall  constitute  one  system,  to  be  known 
as  the  Merrimack  Valley  Railroad  ; the  Eastern  and  Boston 
and  Maine  another,  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  Railroads  ; 
and  the  Cheshire  and  Connecticut  River  another,  to  be  known 
as  the  Connecticut  River  roads  ; and  that  the  roads  forming 
either  of  these  systems  should  not  be  allowed  to  consolidate 
with  each  other , or  be  leased  by  each  other” 

That  was  Mr.  Moore  when  he  was  not  retained.  That  is 
the  way  Mr.  Moore  uhderstood  it — that  these  roads  were  to 
be  permitted  to  unite  ; but  the  Eastern  nor  the  Boston  and 
Maine  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  lease  the  roads  of  the  Mer- 
rimack valley.  And  he  said  that  is  what  ought  to  be.  He 
urged  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  vote  for  that  propo- 
sition. But,  today,  stimulated  by  a beautiful  retainer,  the 
size  of  which  I do  not  know — it  must  be  a good  one — he  is 
urging  gentlemen  to  do  precisely  the  reverse  of  that.  That 
jewel  of  consistency  does  not  dazzle  on  his  brOw  today.  That 
was  the  position  of  the  Union  in  1883. 

There  is  a paper  down  there  called  the  Mirror,  owned  by 
the  state  printer  and  edited  by  the  chairman  of  the  railroad 
commissioners.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  copy  which 
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I hold  in  my  hands  is  dated  August  21,  1883.  And  this 
editorial  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have  of  my  existence 
was  penned  by  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  commissioners 
of  today,  because  he  furnishes  the  editorials  for  that  paper, 
and  has  for  a good  while.  Let  us  see  how  he  look  at  this 
thing.  He  says  : — “The  power  behind  this  bill  is,” — what? 
The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  ? The  Boston  and  Maine  ? 
Oh,  No.  “The  power  behind  this  bill  is  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  New  Hampshire  railroads,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  Cheshire  county.”  That  is  true.  “It  is  not  the 
bill  the  managers  wanted,  but  they  greatly  prefer  it  to  none, 
because  they  feel  that  it  wflll  enable  them  to  get  into  a posi- 
tion where  they  can  protect  themselves  from  the  attempts  of 
foreign  corporations  to  extort  from  them  exhorbitant 
rates.”  Protect  themselves  from  what?  From  the  attempts 
of foreign  corporations , of  which  the  Boston  and  Lowell  is 
one,  the  pauper  that  is  in  the  poorhouse,  the  useful  corpse 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  today  to  supply 
it  with  stock  to  be  watered,  as  I will  have  occasion  to  ex- 
plain by  and  by.  To  protect  themselves  from  the  attempt  of 
foreign  corporations  to  do  what?  “To  extort  from  them  ex- 
horbitant rates.”  To  extort  from  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire exorbitant  rates.  “And  to  divert  from  them  their 
through  business,  and  this,  we  frankly  confess  is  one  main 
reason  why  we  favor  it.”  Now  here  is  a quotation  : “ ‘ Stand 
by  your  own'”  That  was  the  appeal  of  the  Mirror  in  1883 
to  pass  the  Colby  bill.  “‘Stand  by  your  own.’”  Protect 
your  own  corporations  and  do  not  turn  them  over  to  aliens 
and  foreigners.  “Stand  by  your  own” is  generally  good  doc- 
trine, and  we  believe  it  is  good  here.  It  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  New  Hampshire  to  have  her  railroads  kept  so  weak. 
“Why,  this  man  was  inspired;  the  spirit  of  God  must, 
have  been  in  him  when  he  wrote  this ; and  he  had 
some  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  at  that  time — “to  have  her  railroads 
kept  so  weak  that  they  will  be  the  prey — of  what? — “of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell”  and  yet  gentlemen  say  that  that 
act  was  passed  and  everybody  understood  and  nobody 
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dreamed — I do  not  know  as  a man  standng  on  his 
head  in  a barrel  ought  to  dream ; but  I submit  to 
you  that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  not  only  dreamed, 
hut  knew.  It  was  in  every  paper.  It  came  from  the  lips  of 
every  man  everywhere  that  the  purpose  was  to  unite  the  rail- 
roads in  New  Hampshire  and  create  a bulwark  that,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Mirror  says  here,  “they  shall  not  be  the  prey  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  or  any  other  foreigner.”  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, the  literature  of  that  day,  as  said  by  Judge  Bingham, 
demonstrates  it  plainer  than  a big  nose  like  mine  On  a little 
man’s  face.  “It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  towns  on  the 
Northern  to  have  the  through  business,  which  gives  it  90  or 
95  per  cent,  of  its  earnings,  sent  down  the  Connecticut  River, 
leaving  it  to  charge  double  rates  to  its  local  patrons  or  haul 
off  its  trains,  and  it  will  profit  Manchester  nothing  to  give  the 
Lowell  road  the  power  to  compel  the  Concord  to  pay  it  high 
rates  for  hauling  its  freight  and  passengers  into  Boston.” 
And  yet  today  the  Mirror,  the  paper  of  the  state  printer, 
edited  by  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  a gen- 
tleman who  has  no  more  right,  who  violates  the  great  voice 
of  public  sentiment  and  propriety  when  he  descends  to  lobby- 
ing, as  much  as  would  Charles  Doe,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  were  he  around  this  hall,  were  he 
upon  the  street  suggesting  to  you  that  this  or  that  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do  in  legislative  matters.  Precisely  the 
same. 

Now  the  man  that  penned  that  article  did  not  stop  there. 
He  says  : “ Our  coal  freights,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 

the  city  greatly  depends,  have  been  much  reduced  and  made 
uniform.”  I said  to  you  this  forenoon  that  the  Amoskeag 
had  its  freighting  done  for  nothing,  practically,  and  everybody 
else  had  to  pay.  That  is  exactly  what  the  chairman  of  the 
railroad  commissioners  had  in  view  when  he  penned  this  ar- 
ticle in  1883.  The  Concord  Railroad  had  been  able  to  make 
rates  uniform.  Had  been  able  to  put  coal  down  in  the 
freight  depot  for  every  one  at  precisely  the  same  rate  that  it 
put  it  down  for  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Corporation. 
For  years  previously  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  that.  That 
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corporation  got  their  coal  so  low  that  everybody  else  paid 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  did.  That  is  what  Put- 
ney had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  rates  “have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  made  uniform .”  “The  arrangements 
with  the  through  lines  from  the  west.”  A gentleman  out 
here  on  the  plains,  somewhere,  who  tans  cows  tails  to  cover 
whip  stocks  or  something  else,  comes  in  here  and  pretends 
to  represent  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Concord  and 
the  business  interests  of  the  Merrimack  Valley.  He  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  business  of  the  city  of  Concord 
that  a single  bristle  in  the  end  of  a pig’s  tail  does  to  a million 
tons  of  pork.  He  stands  up  here  and  tells  you  that  you  can- 
not send  your  freight  west,  and  you  cannot  send  your  freight 
north  ; that  Concord  is  not  a billing  point.  Why,  gentle- 
men, it  has  been  long  years  since  the  time  was  when  from 
any  station  on  the  line  of  the  Concord  road  you  could  not  bill 
through  to  almost  any  point  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
was  a little  track  of  territory  down  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  I will  have  occasion  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  next  week  if  I don’t  get  there  be- 
fore. [Laughter.]  But  hear  Putney  in  1883.  “The  ar- 
rangements with  the  through  lines  from  the  west  put  us  on 
an  equality  with  most  other  cities  and  at  a large  advantage 
over  many.” — Ah,  the  gentleman  from  New  Boston  who 
says  he  works  in  our  town  addressed  us  yesterday,  says  that 
never  until  this  session  has  he  been  able  to  get  decent  rates 
over  the  Concord  Railroad.  Why,  the  Concord  Railroad 
carries  its  passengers  and  has  carried  its  freight  for  years 
cheaper  than  any  other  railroad  in  New  England.  There 
was  not  in  1881,  there  was  not  in  1883,  there  is  not  today  a 
point  equally  distant  from  the  city  of  Boston,  that  the  city  of 
Concord  is,  to  which  a man  can  ride  as  cheaply  as  he  can 
from  Boston  here.  And  these  howlers,  these  night  hawks, 
who  never  knew  anything  about  railroads,  nor  got  on  to  one 
until  their  pockets  were  filled  with  passes,  go  shouting  up 
and  down  New  Hampshire  in  their  simplicity,  at  what 
Putney,  by  his  record  made  in  the  Mirror  in  1883  says 
truthfully,  is  absolutely  false.  Now  he  says:  “We  have 
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large  advantage  over  many,  and  we  get  as  cheap  freights  and 
as  satisfactory  service  from  'nearly  all  points  as  any  town 
similarly  situated.”  And  yet,  this  same  editor,  this  same 
chairman  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  who  edits  the 
Mirror,  and  the  man  whom  you  elected  state  printer,  sends 
his  paper  loaded  with  editorials  from  the  chairman  of  these 
railroad  commissioners,  day  after  day,  denouncing  the  Con- 
cord Railroad  and  telling  you  that  they  are  constipated  and 
stingy,  and  they  outrage  everybody.  I put  the  declaration  of 
that  paper  against  its  own  declaration  and  leave  you  to  judge 
which  is  true.  Right  here  I have  the  report  made  by  Henry  M. 
Putney  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, sworn  to  by  him.  It  is  the  railroad  commissioner’s 
report  of  this  year.  In  that  report,  on  his  oath  as  a man,  he 
tells  you  what  with  reference  to  this  Concord  Railroad  ? Let 
us  see  what  he  says,  because  I like  to  read  when  I cannot  do 
anything  else.  It  is  on  page  35.  Now,  this  chairman,  Put- 
ney, who  holds  a great  office,  who  holds  a high  trust  which 
should  be  regarded  as  sacred,  and  which  he  should  regard  as 
such  and  keep  outside  of  quarrels,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  lobbying  any  more  than  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  for  he  is  put  there  to  determine 
questions  judicially, — now  hear  him  on  his  oath  in  the  report 
that  he  makes  to  you  with  reference  to  this  Concord  Railroad 
when  he  is  not  writing  stuffing  to  catch  gudgeons.  He 
says  : “The  Concord  road,  though  but  35  miles  in  length 

and  but  a link  in  the  middle  of  a long  chain,  has  preserved  its 
integrity  in  an  era  of  consolidation,  * * * * and  con- 

trolled the  business  of  the  section  through  which  it  and  its 
branches  run.  Its  regtilar  freights  have  been  lower” — 
Now  remember  that  and  mark  what  he  has  said  of  late  when 
he  has  talked  about  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  has  asked 
some  of  the  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  to  bite  their  noses  off 
and  vote  to  put  the  Concord  Railroad  into  the  hands  and  con- 
trol of  a grinding  monopoly.  Gentlemen,  hear  what  he  said 
on  his  oath  and  compare  that  with  what  he  says  when  he  is 
writing  for  pay,  for  editor’s  pay,  in  this  matter.  The  editor 
I suppose  earns  it  through  the  paper.  He  says  : “Its  regu- 
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lar  rates  have  been  lower  than  those  upon  any  other  impor- 
tant road  in  New  Hampshire,  but  such  have  been  its  advan- 
tages that  it  has  never  failed  to  earn  a dividend,  and  in  recent 
years  its  surplus  has  been  an  immense  one.” 

“ This  has  been  largely  devoted — ” to  what?  “to  an  exten- 
sive and  costly  system  of  permanent  improvements,  which  has 
already  absorbed  more  than  a million  of  dollars,  and  will  call 
for  as  much  more  before  it  is  completed.” 

When  the  directors  of  the  Concord  Railroad  tell  you  that 
they  are  making  these  improvements,  and  have  been  since 
the  road  came  into  their  hands,  will  you  turn  around  and  say 
that  it  is  to  catch  votes? — when  this  man,  on  his  oath,  tells 
you  that  they  have  already  expended  more  than  a million  of 
dollars  ; and  he  tells  you  in  good  faith  that  they  intend  to 
spend  more.  They  build  good  depots  upon  the  line  of  their 
roads.  Tramp-houses  you  don’t  find,  as  you  do  down  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  state.  There  is  not  a room  in  the  depot 
at  Portsmouth  where  thirty  people  can  be  seated  at  once ; 
you  cannot  seat  thirty  people  in  both  the  rooms  in  the  station 
there.  I had  occasion  to  be  there  with  a wife  not  very  well 
on  my  hands,  a few  days  ago,  and  there  was  not  sitting-room 
for  one-tenth  of  the  people  who  were  there.  These  are  the 
conveniences  that  men  provide  who  water  stock  and  rob  the 
public.  The  Concord  Railroad  points  with  pride  to  its 
station  here  and  its  station  at  Nashua,  to  its  splendid  road 
and  equipment ; and  having  expended  a million  dollars,  the 
railroad  commissioners  tell  you  they  have  in  contemplation 
spending  a million  more.  We  expect  a new  depot  at  Man- 
chester, if  the  Concord  Railroad  is  not  carried  off  soul  and 
body. 

But  if  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  what 
kind  of  depots  will  they  provide  ? What  kind  of  depots  have 
they  provided?  Tom  Smith  has  described  them,  “ The  well 
is  the  lower  end  of  the  privy  vault.”  If  you  like  this  in  Rock- 
ingham and  Strafford,  keep  it;  but  for  heaven’s  name  and 
the  public  weal,  do  riot  force  it  on  to  us. 

The  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road have  but  one  answer  to  any  and  all  charges  made 
against  its  management. 
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Tell  them  they  are  laboring  to  deceive  the  people,  that  they 
have  not  expended  a cent  on  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal beyond  what  that  road  itself  must  pay,  and  point  them  to 
Mr.  Mellen’s  testimony  for  evidence  of  that  fact,  and  their 
only  reply  is,  “We  have  terminal  facilities.” 

Tell  them  they  have  increased  the  freight  on  lumber  from 
Whitefield  from  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  car,  and  their 
only  reply  is,  “We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  they 
have -by  increased  freight  charges  crushed  out  industries  at 
St.  Johnsbury  and  West  Concord,  Vt.,  and  the  answer  is, 
“We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  they  have  increased 
the  freight  on  lumber  from  Haverhill  $3  per  car,  and  we 
have  the  same  refrain,  “We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell 
them  they  charge  ten  cents  per  hundred  more  on  freight  to 
Meredith  and  twelve  cents  to  Lake  Village  than  was  charged 
by  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  road,  and  they  reply, 
“We  have  terminal  facilities.” 

Tell  them  that  they  charge  34  cents  per  mile  for  drawing 
a perch  of  stone  from  West  Concord  to  Concord,  three  miles, 
and  that  the  Concord  road  hauls  the  same  stone  to  Nashua, 
thirty  five  miles,  for  seventy  cents,  two  cents  per  mile,  so  that 
their  charge  is  seventeen  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  Concord 
road  for  hauling  the  same  freight  per  mile,  their  only  reply 
is  “ We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  that  since  they 
captured  the  Worcester  road  they  have  increased  freight  from 
Worcester  to  Portland  $14  to  $26  per  car,  they  will  only  say 
“We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  they  have  in- 
creased passenger  fares  between  given  points  from  $25  to  $44 
since  they  got  the  Worcester  road,  they  reply,  “We  have 
terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  that  the  people  of  Rocking- 
ham and  Strafford  counties  are  almost  in  arms  against  them 
and  their  oppression,  “ Why  talk  about  such  trifling  things? 
We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  they  are  stock- 
waterers*  and  road-wreckers,  “Why  mention  such  little 
things?  We  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  that  they 
dodge  taxation  on  $10,000,000  of  property  and  rob  the 
public  by  charging  them  arbitrages,  “Why  will  you  al- 
lude to  such  tuppenny  matters?”  We  have  terminal  fa- 
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cilities.”  Tell  them  their  depots  are  only  fit  for  tramp  houses, 
“Yes,  but  we  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  the 
people  01  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  wherever  they  are  known 
regard  them  as  the  enemies  of  every  industry  but  stock  water- 
ing. “Oh,  yes,  but  we  have  terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them 
that  between  Rochester  and  East  Rochester  they  charge  fif- 
teen cents  fare  for  two  miles,  and  the  Concord  road  charges 
only  two  cents  per  mile.  “Oh,  yes,  that  is  true,  but  we  have 
terminal  facilities.”  Tell  them  that  when  they  went  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  permission  to  lease  the  Low- 
ell road  they  were  kicked  out  by  a vote  of  four  to  one,  they 
will  reply  for  a change  that  they  were  met  by  a lobby,  and 
that  notwithstanding  they  have  terminal  facilities,  they  were 
not  available  in  Boston  under  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Even  Brother  Drew,  when  arguing  the  cause,  felt  obliged, 
for  want  of  material,  to  produce  a private  letter  written  by 
Brother  Ray,  in  which,  like  any  gentleman  speaking  of  the 
dead,  he  referred  to  some  good  traits  that  the  B.  & L.  road 
had  in  its  lifetime,  and  Brother  Drew  tried  to  rob  the  B.  & L. 
of  the  faint  praise  given  it  by  Mr.  Ray  by  saying  he  did 
not  praise  it  because  it  was  the  B.  & L.,  but  because  it  had 
“terminal  facilities,”  and  his  only  reason  for  surrendering  our 
roads  to  the  B.  & M.  as  the  administrator  de  bonis  non  of  the 
B.  & L.  is  that  in  its  lifetime  it  had  terminal  facilities. 

As  to  passenger  tariffs : Mr.  Putney  has  the  Mellen  idea. 
He  says:  “We  have  long  maintained  that  they  were  low 
enough  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  we  believe  it  would 
help  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  if  they  were  higher.” 
Well,  I don’t.  I wish  every  man,  woman  and  child  could 
go  from  Manchester  to  Boston  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  does 
not  make  a snap’s  difference  to  this  town  whether  fifty  ladies 
go  to  Boston  and  buy  their  bonnets  and  leave  their  money  for 
them  there,  or  whether  one  milliner  goes  down  and  buys  fifty 
bonnets,  save  only  what  sticks  in  the  milliner’s  pocket.  The 
benefit  that  the  fifty  good  wives  and  their  babies  would  ge 
in  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  Boston  would  overbalance,  accord- 
ing to  my  insane  way  of  thinking,  all  the  benefits  the  city  of 
Concord  would  get  by  keeping  them  at  home.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous. 
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And  Mr.  Mellen,  who  believes  in  that  theory,  stood  here 
and  said  on  his  oath  that  the  fares  could  not  be  reduced  on 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal ; and  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  public  interest  to  let  people  go  out  of  town.  He 
would  compel  everybody  to  stay  at  home  and  trade  at  the 
grocery  on  the  corner,  and  pay  just  such  prices  as  the 
grocery  man  dictated. 

Again  he  says,  “The  discussions  of  the  last  few  years  have 
taught  the  people  a good  many  things  about  railroads,  an  d 
particularly  this,  that  something  besides  a charter  is  necessary 
to  build  a road.”  Now  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  this, 
gentlemen,  because  it  is  so  pertinent.  He  says,  “And  that 
especially  when  a foreign  one  comes  forward” — like  the 
Boston  and  Maine  or  the  corpse  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell — 
begging  a chance  to  spend  a million  or  two  to  give  the  busi- 
ness of  this  state  the  benefit  of  competition  — it  is  asking  for  a 
club  to  beat  somebody’s  brains  out ;”  that  is  so  every  time. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  it ; “to  beat  somebody’s  barins  out ; ” 
and  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that  that  somebody  is  the 
public.  That  was  the  Mirror  in  1883.  And  the  Boston  and 
Maine  is  here  today  anxiously  saying,  “ It  will  do  you  good 
to  try  our  quack  medicines.  We  want  to  spend  a million  or 
two  to  develop  your  resources.  Turn  your  lines  of  road  over 
to  us  and  we  will  give  you  better  accommodations.” 

Now  what  does  the  Mirror  say,  June  27,  1887?  It  says, 
“A  stroke  of  the  pen  supplies  the  omission.”  It  is  put  in  a 
deceitful  way  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  And  these  two 
papers  in  Manchester  have  deceived  many  and  many  an 
honest  man  in  that  city,  because  they  have  stated  what  is  ab- 
solutely false.  These  two  papers  have  gone  into  the  houses 
of  our  people  night  and  morning,  and  no  other  paper  being 
there  they  have  deceived  honest  men  and  honest  women  in 
the  city  from  which  I come,  to  a considerable  extent.  He 
says,  “Make  the  Colby  bill  just  what  all  these  railroads 
thought  it  was  when  they  seccured  its  passage  in  1883.” 
He  says  by  the  passage  of  the  Hazen  bill,  which  “ is 
simply  a.  stroke  of  the  pen,”  you  amend  the  Colby  act, 
while  in  1883  he  was  telling  you  that  that  bill,  the  Colby 
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bill,  was  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  New  Hamp- 
shire railroads  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  foreigner,  and  he 
named  the  Boston  and  Lowell  over  and  over  again.  Now 
he  says,  “pass  the  Hazen  bill ; it  is  only  a stroke  of  the  pen 
and  carry  out  precisely  what  was  intended  in  1883.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Mirror  sometimes  takes  notice  of 
little  things  when  it  has  -no  larger  game  to  shoot  at.  It 
alludes  to  me  and  says  that  my  course  is  inconsistent  here, 
and  that  if  I vote  for  the  Atherton  bill  and  against  the  Hazen 
bill  it  cannot  be  reconciled  upon  any  basis  of  honesty  or  con- 
sistency, to  say  the  least.  Those  may  not  be  the  exact 
words,  but  that  is  the  subtance  and  effect.  I made  a few 
tracks  that  year — little  ones — and  I will  look  at  them.  I 
change  my  mind  sometimes  when  I think  it  is  proper ; but  I 
have  not  on  this  subject ; and  the  man  who  says  I am  incon- 
sistent about  this  is  simply  mistaken.  I will  not  read  it ; it 
is  the  article  alluding  to  “ Cv.” 

In  1883,  in  common  with  Brother  Page,  I tried  to  say 
something  to  that  railroad  committee,  and  I did  urge  them  to 
report  the  Colby  bill,  and  my  reasons  for  it  were  exactly  the 
same  reasons  which  induce  me  today  to  favor,  and  when  the 
time  comes,  to  vote  for  the  Atherton  bill.  I will  not  take 
the  time  to  read  what  I then  said  ; but  if  any  gentleman  has 
any  doubt  about  what  my  position  was  I think  he  can  easily 
find  a spare  copy  of  what  I said.  Our  argument  was  that 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  and  the  Northern  and  the 
Concord  railroads  properly  ought  to  be  one  ; that  they  be- 
longed together ; and  that  the  people  on  the  line  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord  and  Montreal,  a road  which  turns  on  to  the 
Concord  road  a half  million  tons  of  freight  annually,  and  the 
Northern  road,  which  turns  substantially  the  same  amount, 
ought  to  be  united  with  the  Concord  road ; and  that  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  line  of  those  two  upper  roads  should  have 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the  union.  It  is  stated 
that  thirty  per  cent,  could  be  saved  by  such  a union.  It  was 
said  here  by  Brother  Aldrich  that  Professor  Hadley  makes 
the  saving  fifty  per  cent.  But  we  put  it  that  year  on  the 
basis  that  a saving  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  would  accrue,  as 
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we  figured  it  at  that  time,  that  is,  the  saving  in  the  operating 
expenses.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  Concord  Railroad 
in  18S3  were  $780,000.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
Northern  road  were  $396,000 ; the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  were  $642,000.  Thirty-' 
three  per  cent,  of  those  sums  amounted  to  $600,000.  Now, 
we  said  to  that  committee  and  to  the  house  : “If  you  allow 
those  three  roads  to  be  united, — ” and  that  was  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Colby  bill — “ if  you  allow  them  to  marry,”  as 
has  "been  said  here,  “there  wrill  be  a saving  in  the  operating 
expenses  of  $600,000  a year,  if  you  do  not  reduce  your  fares 
at  all.  And  that  $600,000  can  be  applied  to  improvements 
on  the  Northern  and  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal.” 
That  saving  of  $600, 000,  which  would  not  tax  a single  patron 
a farthing  more  than  they  were  then  being  taxed,  would  put 
dowrn  another  track  on  both  those  roads  in  a very  few  years. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  everybody  on 
the  line  of  the  Northern  and  everybody  on  the  line  of  the 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  to  unite  with  the  Concord 
road  and  secure  these  advantages,  and  secure,  moreover,  the 
benefit  of  the  surplus  earnings,  if  you  please  to  so  term  them, 
of  the  Concord  road,  and  apply  them  to  the  public  good,  i 
was  honest  in  that  belief ; I believe  it  to-day.  My  kindred 
living  are  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  road,  and  my  kindred 
dead  are  mouldering  back  to  dust  along  the  line  of  that  road. 
I would  not  for  my  right  hand  give  a vote  here  that  I be- 
lieved would  be  detrimental  to  the  people  upon  that  road  or 
upon  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal*  But  here  was  an 
opportunity  of  saving  at  least  $600,000,  an  opportunity  for 
the  gentlemen  whose  constituents  lived  upon  the  line  of  those 
roads  to  avail  themselves  of.  Those  roads  could  then  be  bal- 
lasted and  put  in  as  good  condition  as  the  Concord  road  is 
to-day,  which  Mr.  Putney,  on  his  oath,  says  in  that  report  is 
perfect.  By  uniting  them  in  this  way,  you  would  have  two 
as  good  roads  as  there  are  in  the  land.  This  was  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  rates. 

Well,  the  union  proposed  by  the  Atherton  bill  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  that,  because  it  proposes  that  the  fares  shall  be 
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reduced.  I want  to  ask  any  gentleman  who  represents  a 
constituency  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railroad  what  an- 
swer he  can  make  to  his  constituents,  what  answer  he  can 
make  to  his  conscience,  what  answer  he  can  make  to  his  God 
if  he  votes  aginst  the  Atherton  bill  and  in  favor  of  the  Hazen 
bill.  The  Atherton  bill  gives  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ten 
years  which  the  Hazen  bill  deprives  them  of,  if  I understand 
it  correctly.  Now  I ask  you  on  your  honor,  I ask  you  as  a 
man  of  intelligence,  representing  intelligent  constituents, 
what  can  you  say  when  you  go  home  and  face  a stockholder 
of  the  Northern  road,  I do  n’t  care  whether  he  lives  in  Clare- 
mont or  whether  he  lives  in  Grafton,  the  town  I happened  to 
be  born  in,  or  whether  he  owns  one  share  or  many  shares,- — 
what  can  you  say  when  he  asks  you,  “ Well,  mister,  which 
of  those  bills  did  you  vote  for  ?”  It  you  reply  that  you  voted 
for  the  Hazen  bill,  he  asks,  “Why  did  you  vote  to  deprive 
me  of  my  right  to  a share  of  the  $300,000  that  would  have 
come  to  me  if  you  had  voted  for  the  Atherton  bill  ? ” What 
answer  in  the  world  can  an  honest  man  make  ? Can  he  look 
intelligence  in  the  eye  and  devise  an  answer?  The  gentle- 
man from  Claremont,  can  he  answer  a constituent?  Can 
any  other  man?  In  that  respect  the  Hazen  bill  absolutely 
robs  the  small  stockholder  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  road 
of  whatever  his  percentage  may  be  of  the  $300,000.  For  the 
benefit  of  whom?  They  talk  about  syndicates.  Well,  gen- 
tlemen, there  is  such  a thing  known  among  the  boys  who  play 
poker  as  a u jack  pot.”  Right  on  the  Northern  railroad  they 
have  a “jack  pot”  of  a million  and  a half  which  is  controlled 
by  my  friend  Sulloway,  and  my  friend  Todd,  and  perhaps 
by  one  or  two  others.  I do  not  know  as  it  is  exactly  a mil- 
lion and  a half,  but  that  is  the  amount  that  has  been  stated. 
I have  understood  by  the  reports  that  is  is  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  However  large  it  may  be,  it  is  rising  a 
million  of  dollars.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings of  that  road  that  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders of  that  road,  every  dime  of  it.  They  own  it.  They 
have  a right  to  it.  And  what  has  it  been  withheld  for? 
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Why,  these  gentlemen — my  kindred  if  you  please;  it  don’t 
matter,  God  knows  ; I never  spoil  a story  for  relation’s  sake — 
these  gentlemen  hold  that  fund  there,  buy  Northern  railroad 
stock  with  it,  and  vote  Northern  railroad  stock,  as  is  said 
here.  I know  nothing  about  it  myself ; but  I do  know  they 
have  that  surplus.  And  then,  what  with  the  money  that  be- 
longs to  the  stockholders  themselves,  these  manipulators  con- 
trol a majority  of  the  stock  and  vote  for  their  own  interests  as 
they  like.  That  is  the  way  that  the  stock  of  the  Northern 
railroad  is  voted,  and  by  that  means  the  lease  was  made  to 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  same 
spirit  creeps  out  here  today  and  comes  into  this  ouse,  and 
asks  a majority  of  the  committee  to  rob  those  stockholders,  in 
the  next  ten  years,  of  $300,000  in  dividends,  which  the  Ath- 
erton bill  gives  them.  I ask  you  whether  or  not,  when  I 
vote  for  the  Atherton  bill,  and  against  the  Hazen  bill,  I am 
honestly  and  consistently  trying  to  aid  the  people  on  the  line 
of  the  Northern  railroad,  as  I understand  my  duty  ? I should 
feel  that  I was  an  infamous  fellow  if  I did  not  do  it.  That  is 
a plain,  square  statement  of  it  as  I understand  it.  I do  not 
care  who  apologizes  for  his  vote,  I challenge  contradiction  of 
what  I say  here  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  come  after  me. 
There  is  a differance,  so  far  as  the  Northern  railroad  is  con- 
cerned. Instead  of  having  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  be  expended  in  its  road-bed,  or  in  the  better  equip- 
ment of  its  road,  or  instead  of  having  that  sum  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  old  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  living  in 
Salisbury,  Grafton,  and  Danbury,  it  goes  into  the  pockets  of  a 
syndicate  of  stock  manipulators.  I cannot  vote  that  way.  I 
your  conscience  lets  you  vote  that  way,  our  paths  must  di- 
verge. Let  me  say  here  that  this  saving  of  $600,000  per 
year  can  be  made  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the  three 
roads  named,  because  they  are  physically  connected  and 
united.  Not  one  cent  can  be  saved  by  uniting  either  or  both 
of  these  roads— Northern  and  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
—with  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  with  the  Concord  road  be- 
tween. ' The  Boston  and  Lowell  cannot  operate  either  of 
them  a farthing  cheaper  than  either  can  operate  itself.  There 
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is  no  connection,  but  an  actual  separation  of  thirty-five  miles. 
No  saving  of  this  character  can  be  made  in  operating  discon- 
nected roads. 

I dare  say  I am  wearying  you,  gentlemen,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  adjournment,  if  any  one  desires  to  move  it,  I will 
yield  the  floor.  I think  I shall  occupy  it  tomorrow  forenoon. 

On  Thursday  forenoon  Mr.  Sulloway  resumed  his  speech 
as  follows  : Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen— For  your  patient 

forbearance  towards  me  during  the  time  I have  wearied  your 
patience  I want  to  extend  you  my  unfeigned  thanks.  I want 
to  say  to  you  that  I was  born  in  New  Hampshire.  I have 
lieved  here  all  these  years.  I love  her  cloud-capped  hills 
and  her  mountain  scenery.  I love  her  sparkling  lakes  set 
like  diamonds  on  the  bosom  of  a fair  woman.  I love  her 
rivers  and  her  meadows,  and  if  I have  a little  more  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  this  matter  than  some  gentlemen,  who  are  here 
in  New  Hampshire  recreating  for  a little  time,  this  is  the  only 
apology,  if  it  be  an  offence,  that  I have  to  make  to  you.  And 
I want  to  say  this  too,  gentlemen.  The  proposition  before 
you,  if  it  succeeds,  is  one  on  which  no  man  can  be  heard 
again  for  ninety-nine  long  years  to  come,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons I ask  that  you  will  indulge  me  a little  longer.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I asserted  yesterday  that  the  Hazen  bill  was  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Colby  bill  so  far  as 
related  to  the  leasing  and  uniting  of  railroads.  I stated  what 
I meant,  and  I challenge  contradiction.  I have  had  put  be- 
fore you  on  your  desks  this  morning  a little  slip  to  which  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  each  of  you  for  one  moment. 
On  the  left  of  that  little  slip  will  be  found  section  18  of  the 
Colby  bill,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“Railroad  corporations  created  by  the  laws  of  other  states, 
operating  roads  within  this  state”- — that  is  the  place  to 
which  I want  to  call  your  attention — “ operating  roads  with- 
in this  state , shall  have  the  same  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
operating,  leasing  or  uniting  with  other  roads  as  if  created  by 
the  laws  of  this  state.”  On  the  right  of  that  reads  Section  n 
of  the  Hazen  bill,  which  is  an  absolute  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  that  section  of  the  Colby  bill,  and  I put  this  before 
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you  because,  gentlemen,  while  I can  appreciate  and  take  in 
one  of  Mr.  Nast’s  pictures,  I could  not  draw  it  to  save  my 
life,  and  I do  not  have  the  presumption  to  believe  that  with- 
out your  seeing  this  in  black  and  white  before  you  I had  the 
ability  to  point  out  to  you  the  distinction. 

Now  section  n reads:  “Railroad  corporations  created 

by  the  laws  of  other  states  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  regards  connecting  roads  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  corporations  created  by  the  state.” 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  while  the  Colby  bill  prohibited 
in  terms  expressly  the  union  of  roads  other  than  that  of  roads 
operated  in  this  state  (and  that  means  lawfully  operated) , the 
Hazen  bill  allows  roads  created  any  where  to  unite  with  our 
roads  whether  they  are  lawfully  operating  roads  or  not  in  the 
state,  and  the  man  don’t  live  that  can  deny  it  with  this  before 
you, — the  man  does  not  exist  that  can  say  that  the  Colby  bill 
permitted  railroads  other  than  those  that  were  lawfully  oper- 
ating, or  might  thereafter  be  lawfully  operating,  roads  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  to  lease  and  unite,  and  that 
meant  operating  legally  and  lawfully,  roads  within  this  state. 
That  was  the  terms  of  the  Colby  bill — a road  that  was  opera- 
ting roads  in  this  state  under  the  law  had  the  right  to  unite 
with  other  roads  and  in  no  other  terms,  and  upon  no  other 
conditions.  The  law  was  explicit  and  beyond  all  question. 
The  Hazen  bill  cuts  out  this, — the  only  guaranty,  the  only 
guard,  the  only  bulwark  that  that  legislature  set  around  the 
railroads  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  interests  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  yet  men  have  what  to  me  seems  audacity  to  stand 
upon  this  floor  and  tell  you  that  it  does  not  make  any  change  ; 
it  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Colby  bill. 
Now,  gentlemen,  a little  further.  This  provision  was  put  in 
here  solely  and  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  Eastern  Railroad.  On  the  day  when  that  bill  was 
introduced,  during  all  the  time  when  it  was  being  heard  be- 
fore that  committee,  and  when  it  passed  the  house  and  senate 
and  was  approved  by  the  governor,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  was  contending  that  it  was  a foreign  corporation,  in 
the  case  of  Horne  against  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
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brought  by  Gen.  Marston.  It  was  contending  all  the  time 
that  it  was  foreign,  and  it  was  not  until  the  14th  day  of  Octo- 
ber that  Judge  Lowell  ruled  that  they  were  not  foreign  for 
the  purposes  of  that  suit ; so  that  you  see  that  when  the 
Colby  bill  was  being  heard,  when  they  were  contending  here 
that  they  were  a foreign  corporation,  they  asked  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  that  they  might  come  in  under  the  phrase 
“operating  roads  within  this  state  under  the  law,”  because 
they  were  lawfully  operating  roads  here,  although  they  were 
foreign  corporations,  and  they  might,  perhaps,  succeed  today 
in  that  claim.  It  has  never  been  determined.  The  question 
has  never  gone  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  court  has  held,  over  and  over  again,  in  cases  precisely 
similar, — it  held  only  last  May  unanimously  that  railroads 
situated  in  similar  circumstances  were  foreign  corporations  as 
to  a state  like  New  Hampshire  in  this  case,  having  obtained 
their  original  charter  in  another  state.  Now,  what  becomes 
of  the  hollow  pretences,  what  becomes  of  the  attempt  to 
practice  deception  upon  you  by  these  papers  that  are  laid 
before  you  every  day?  What  becomes  of  the  declamation'  of 
these  attorneys  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  here,  as 
plenty  as  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  their  sophisms,  dubbed 
arguments  by  the  Hessian  press,  are  made  out  of  precisely  the 
same  material  that  the  frogs  were— exactly  nothing.  What 
becomes  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Golby 
bill  ? 

Now,  did  anybody  believe  or  suppose,  was  anybody  mis- 
led by  believing  or  supposing  that  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad  at  that  time  was  operating  a railroad  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  under  the  law?  No,  no  ; that  very  legisla- 
ture gave  notice  that  they  were  not  operating  a road  here 
lawfully.  They  gave  a notice  long  before  any  pretended  con- 
tract was  made  here,  or  any  pretended  leasing.  They  gave 
notice,  I think,  before  that  bill  passed  and  became  a law  ; 
and  I want  to  read  to  you,  as  I said  yesterday,  from  some- 
thing that  do  n’t  either  forget  or  imagine.  I hold  in  my  hand 
the  journal  of  this  legislature  for  1883,  and  I want  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  is  written  there  as  the  action  of  that 


house,  on  pages  1052  and  1053.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
railroad  committee  of  that  year  : 44  It  is  claimed  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  Railroad  that  this  lease  was  lawfully  ratified 
[meaning  the  lease  they  were  then  asking  that  legislature  to 
ratify,  viz.,  the  lease  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  to  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  road]  by  the  stockholders  of  both  roads,  at  meet- 
ings of  the  two  corporations  held  in  Massachusetts.  But 
such  pretended  ratification — ” that  is  the  language  of  the 
committee  that  made  this  report,  and  that  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  house — 44 but  such 
pretended  ratification  was,  in  fact,  not  in  conformity  with, 
but  in  violation  of,  the  statutes  of  New  Hampshire .”  In 
violation  of  the  statutes  of  New  Hampshire , just  as  their 
pretended  lease  today  is  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  New 
Hampshire,  just  as  their  direction  of  these  roads,  today,  or 
operating  of  them,  is  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  defiance  of  the  injunction  issued  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  enjoining  them  from 
operating  the  Northern  road.  44  The  pretended  ratification 
was,  in  fact,  not  in  conformity  with,  but  in  violation  of, 'the 
statutes  of  New  Hampshire  relating  to  railroad  leases,  and 
the  lease  has  never  been  legally  ratified,  and  the  operating 
of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  [the  only  one  they  had 
any  hope  or  pretension  about]  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad,  under  the  lease,  was  on  that  day,  has  ever  been , 
and  is  now,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  state B 
Wasn’t  that  a notice  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad? 
Was  n’t  that  a notice  to  the  gentleman  from  Claremont,  who, 
voting  with  the  minority  of  that  house,  was  overwhelmingly 
beaten,  that  minority  reporting  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  to  remove  the  doubt  they  reported  to  let  them  in  ; but 
the  house  said  No,  emphatically . Why,  the  gentleman  from 
Claremont  had  notice  of  this  report.  There  is  n’t  any  doubt 
about  it,  and  if  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  had  gone  to 
him  as  a legal  adviser  and  inquired  whether  or  not  they  were 
operating  roads  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  defiance 
of  or  under  the  law,  he  would  have  said,  44  Gentlemen,  here 
is  what  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  said.  That  is 
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the  way  they  look  at  it,  and  they  say  that  you  never  have  had 
a lease,  and  that  your  operation  of  that  road,  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell , has  ever  been , and  is  now,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws  of  this  state.”  And  those  gentlemen  stand  here, 
and  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  cannot  be  rubbed  out,  ask 
for  your  votes  to  turn  over  your  rights  and  privileges  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  your  children  and  your  children’s 
children  for  generations  to  come,  on  the  deceitful  pretences, 
as  deceitful  as  God  ever  permitted  man  to  utter,  that  the 
plighted  faith  and  the  honor  of  New  Hampshire  demand  that 
you  do  this  thing.  Ah,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  stop  there  ; 
that  committee  went  further.  I won’t  read  it  all,  it  would 
take  too  much  time.  In  discussing  what  appeared  before  the 
committee,  they  say : “It  appeared  by  the  statement  of  its 
counsel,-—”  that  is,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  or  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell — -“  it  appeared  by  the  statement  of  its  counsel  be- 
fore the  committee  that  by  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  passed  March  last,  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
was  empowered  to  lease  itself  to,  or  become  united  with,  any 
railroad  corporation  existing  in  an}^  state,  whether  connected 
with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  or  not.”  That  is  Massachusetts. 
“By  means  of  which  lease  or  union,  any  corporation  thus 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
would  obtain  the  control  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad 
and  its  leased  roads.  And  if  such  roads  thus  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  and  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  its  leased  lines,  should  have  an  in- 
terest— ’’what  interest  ? — 4 ‘ an  interest  hostile  to  those  exist- 
ing New  Hampshire  roads,  it  would  thus  be  enabled  to  exer- 
cise discrimination  against  the  present  roads  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  freight  to  tide  water,  and  very 
seriously  injure  and  cripple  existing  roads.”  Did  the  legisla- 
ture of  1883  give  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  to  understand 
that  they  had  been,  were  then,  or  ever  might  come  into  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  grasp  one  of  our  roads  and  con- 
vert it  to  their  own  uses  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  to  extort  fares  and  freights  from  us,  gentlemen,  just  such 
as  they  saw  fit?  Oh,  no.  “The  present  legislature  has 
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spent  three  months  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  manner  of 
making  and  perfecting  unions  and  leases  of  New  Hampshire 
railroads  under  the  provisions  of  House  Bill  No.  46”  [known 
in  other  words  as  the  Colby  bill].  “ Should  that  bill  become 
a law,” — now,  hark  again,  because  it  is  the  record,  it  is  not 
the  statement,  as  the  Union  says,  of  Cy  Sulloway — “ should 
that  bill  become  a law,  it  seems  obvious  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  exercise  a discrimination  in  favor  of  a Massachusetts 
corporation  by  conferring  upon  it  rights  and  immunities 
which  are  not  accorded  to  other  railroads  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  law.” 

Is  there  a man  who  has  the  audacity  to  stand  before  you  and 
me  and  look  us  in  the  eye  and  pretend  that  he  has  an  honest 
heart  in  his  bosom  and  say  that  the  legislature  of  1883  plight- 
ed the  good  name  and  faith  and  honor  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  that  contracts  of  this  kind  should  be  carried  out, 
and  therefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  it.  Gentlemen,  j 
submit  that  part  of  this  case  to  you.  I submit,  upon  the  slips 
which  I have  laid  before  you,  that  make  patent  what  I can 
not  so  well  say,  that  there  is  no  man  living  that  can  pretend 
to  believe  that  for  a moment.  But  we  may  do  this.  Any 
man  may  stand  here  and  say,  UI  believe  that  law  was  wrong. 

I am  willing  today,  and  I want  today  to  turn  over  New 
Hampshire  railroads,  New  Hampshire  interests  in  the  Con- 
cord Railroad.”  That  is  fair,  that  is  frank  and  manly,  and 
he  solicits  your  vote  because  he  wants  it  for  that  purpose. 
But  do  not  be  deceived,  do  not  let  any  man  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  tell  you  that  the  legislature  of  1883  sought  to  do 
that,  or  that  the  legislature  of  1883  compromised  the  honor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  that  respect,  and  I am  sat- 
isfied that  no  man  upon  this  floor  can  successfully  humbug 
you  with  that  record  before  you.  Right  here  I want  to  make 
a single  suggestion.  It  has  been  claimed  here  before  the 
committee,  and  perhaps  suggested  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
that  the  Concord  Railroad  shut  up  the  Lawrence  Railroad, 
and  all  these  years,  the  gentleman  from  New  Boston  argues, 
we  have  been  oppressed  down  here  by  reason  of  their  shut- 
ting it  up.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Let  us  look  at  his- 
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tory.  Let  us  look  at  records  that  won’t  lie  unless  they  lied 
when  they  were  written.  I stand  here  to  say  that  the  Con- 
cord Railroad,  from  1873  to  1884,  was  not  in  a position  to 
make  a contract ; that  there  were  two  directors  in  the  direct- 
orship of  the  Concord  Railroad  that  belonged  on  the  Mon- 
treal and  two  on  the  Northern.  Ex-Gov.  Stearns  and  Mr. 
Lyon  were  the  men  who  controlled  the  Concord  railroad  and 
held  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Northern  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Montreal,  aiding  in  the  development  of  these 
regions,  and  aiding  in  the  extension  of  the  Montreal  railroad. 
During  all  those  years  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  held  that  the  Concord  railroad  never  did  control 
itself  and  never  had  the  power  to  make  a legal  contract.  But 
gentlemen,  there  is  something  nearer  home  than  that,  some- 
thing that  Brother  Moore  and  the  state  printer  have  not  j^et 
discovered. 

From  May,  1871,  to  June  12,  1879,  Ex-Gov.  E.  A.  Straw, 
agent  of  the  Amoskeag Manufacturing  Corporation,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Directorship  of  the  Lawrence  Railroad,, 
and  he  used  it  precisely  as  he  saw  fit,  and  if,  during  those 
years,  that  road  was  shut  up,  eight  long  years,  from  r87i  to 
1879,  then  the  Amoskeag  corporation  shut  it  up,  the  same 
corporation  that  is  here  today  asking  you  to  shut  yourselves 
off  from  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  you  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  that  shall  come  after 
you  for  the  next  century  to  come,  to  govern  and  control 
your  own  road.  Those  are  facts,  and  no  man  lives  who  will 
gainsay  or  deny  them,  because  the  reports  of  the  Manchester 
and  Lawrence  Railroad  during  those  years  will  evidence  to- 
any  man  the  fact.  I say  this  : The  gentleman  from  Man- 

chester here,  who  may  be  in  sympathy  with  this  Amoskeag 
corporation — I know  its  power,  I know,  gentlemen,  that  it 
controls  the  city  government  of  the  city  of  Manchester  as  easily 
as  the  wind  wafts  a feather.  I know 'that  it  has  even  dic- 
tated the  legislature  of  this  state  by  its  power.  I know  that 
today  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  labor  in 
the  city  of  Manchester  practically  are  in  the  employ  directly 
or  indirectly  of  that  corporation.  I know  that  when  it  comes 
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up  to  the  city  government  and  makes  a request  it  is  always 
granted.  I know  it  can  reach  grocers  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, because  a fourth  part  of  the  men  and  women  who 
put  food  into  their  mouths  have  to  purchase  it  of  somebody, 
and  if  the  Amoskeag  corporation  winks  its  wall  eye  to  a man 
in  business  there,  why,  he  either  goes  down  and  out  or  sur- 
renders to  them.  I know  it  reaches  all  branches  of  industry 
there.  It  is  a tremendous  power,  and  it  is  the  power  that 
shut  up  the  Lawrence  from  1871  to  1879,  and  it  is  the  power 
that  today  asks  you  to  put  the  railroads  of  New  Hampshire 
into  its  iron  grasp  that  it  may  have  the  privilege  for  a century 
of  shutting  them  up,  or  opening  them  at  its  good  will  and 
pleasure.  Gentlemen,  I want  to  say  a word — I am  going  to 
hasten,  because  as  I have  said,  you  have  borne  with  me  ad- 
mirably, I have  great  confidence  in  your  courage — I want  to 
say  a word  or  two  about  stock-watering,  because  it  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Claremont  that  he  has  looked 
this  thing  all  over  and  all  through.  I do  not  give  his  exact 
words,  I am  trying  to  give  you  the  essence  of  it  and  he  read 
or  listened  to,  I don’t  know  which,  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Bingham  of  Littleton,  and  he  could  not  find  anything  about 
stock-watering.  Well  I would  advise  him  to  read  it  again. 

It  is  shown  there  conclusively  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  stock  is  owned  by  this  corporation  that  represents  nothing 
in  God’s  heavens  but  what  would  be  pure  water  if  it  had  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  use  made  of  it.  He  will  find  it  there. 
He  will  find  evidence  everywhere  of  that  fact.  Now,  con- 
solidation is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  consolidation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  There  is  a uniting  of  roads  within  your 
own  jurisdiction,  roads  physically  connecting  (there  can  be 
no  saving  by  a union  of  disconnected  roads,  as  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal  and  Boston  and  Lowell),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  operating  expenses,  which  is  conceded  by  all 
to  be  thirty-three  per  cent.,  at  least,  and  may  be  fifty  — a con- 
solidation that  limits  the  stock  then  existing.  A consolida- 
tion that  saves  that  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  the  public  is  a 
consolidation  for  the  public  benefit.  That  was  the  kind  of 
consolidation  that  we  asked  for  in  1883.  That  was  the  kind 
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of  consolidation  the  Colby  bill  was  enacted  to  bring  about. 
That  was  the  kind  of  consolidation  that  I stood  upon  this 
floor  and  urged  the  members  of  that  committee  to  give  us, 
gentlemen,  and  I said  to  them  because  our  enemies  raised  the 
cry  of  consolidation  and  fought  us  because  they  had  not  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  come  in, — I said  to  the  members  of 
that  house  that  a consolidation  of  roads  within  the  state 
which  would  be  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  roads.  Take  the  three  roads,  the  Northern,  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal,  and  the  Concord.  Instead  of  having 
twenty-one  directors  they  would  have  but  seven,  and  fourteen 
men  with  personal  interests  would  be  discounted.  I said 
further  that  if  a man  got  mad  with  a railroad,  the  Montreal 
for  instance,  and  another  one  got  mad  with  the  Concord  road 
for  instance,  it  was  the  same  road  ; if  they  were  united  those 
men,  in  lumberman’s  phrase,  would  “ jine  drives,”  and  they 
would  be  warring  on  the  same  management,  but  if  the  roads 
were  left  separate  what  would  you  care  if  you  had  a quarrel 
with  one  road  about  a quarrel  on  another.  What  would  you 
care  for  a quarrel  that  somebody  had  up  in  Laconia  ? I illus- 
trated it  in  that  way.  So,  if  any  man  reads  the  story  the 
Mirror  sent  up  to  you  yesterday,  when  you  look  him  in  the 
eye  and  say,  “ Is  that  all  he  said  on  that  subject?  Was  he 
urging  you  to  let  your  road  go  out  of  your  grasp,  or  was  that 
said  with  reference  to  roads  outside  the]  state  ?”  He  will 
slink  out  of  the  way,  or  else  he  has  a face  as  hard  as  a sphinx. 
But  when  you  unite  with  Boston  and  Lowell  a foreign  corpora- 
tion you  not  only  divest  the  state  of  power  to  control,  but  you 
deprive  our  citizens  of  the  right  to  have  their  cases  heard  and  tried 
by  our  own  jurors  and  in  our  own  courts.  Now  there  is  another 
kind  of  consolidation,  and  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  stock-jobbers, 
stock-waterers,  and  road-wreckers,  and  the  proposition  today  is 
to  consolidate  for  the  benefit  of  stock-jobbers  and  stock-waterers, 
that  are  matchless  anywhere  in  New  England,  and  if  this  scheme 
succeeds  it  will  sink  the  doings  of  a Jay  Gould  and  a Vanderbilt 
into  insignificance.  Let  us  see,  for  a moment,  how  this  operates. 
To  illustrate.  In  1870,  Col.  John  H.  George,  God  bless  him, 
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one  of  the  noblest  and  grandest  men  that  God  ever  let  live  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  because  he  stands  up  and  says  what- 
ever he  believes.  He  stood  on  this  floor  and  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Colby  bill,  but  had  the  manliness  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  “I  am  here  as  the  retained  counsel  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
bill  if  I can  ; but  I say  to  you  gentlemen  of  New  Hampshire,  you 
are  cussed  fools  if  you  don’t  enact  it.”  That  was  frank  and 
characteristic  of  Col.  John  H.  George.  The  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad,  becase  of  his  frankness,  refused  to  pay  him  for  his 
services — I know  this  only  by  hearsay, — he  brought  a suit  in  the 
city  of  Boston  against  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  this 
court  held  that  a man  was  not  compelled  to  be  a villian  because 
he  was  an  attorney  and  gave  him  his  pay.  Col.  George  proposed 
the  union  of  the  lines  from  Boston  to  White  River  Junction,  in- 
cluding the  Boston  and  Lowell,  Nashua  and  Lowed,  the  Concord 
and  the  Northern  roads,  to  White  River  Junction,  for  in  this 
proposition  they  were  to  be  consolidated  to  that  distance  and  the 
capital  was  fixed  at  eight  million  dollars,  and  could  not  be  en- 
larged. That  was  to  be  a consolidation  for  the  public  weal,  and 
the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  roadto  WellsRivea  was  add- 
ed, making  ten  million  dollars  capital. 

No  water  in  that;  never  could  be. 

Now,  gentlemen,  he  failed  then.  It  was  not  done  and 
what  was  the  result.  Why,  the  result  is  today  that  instead  of 
those  roads  having  an  aggregate  capital,  as  they  had  then, 
and  that  is  what  effects  the  public — the  amount  that  you  have 
to  pay  in  fares  and  tariffs  to  make  up  dividends  with.  There 
is  where  the  public  is  hurt  or  helped.  That  consolidation 
would  have  been  but  ten  million  dollars,  and  today  one  of 
those  roads  alone  has  ten  millions  watered  stock  in  it.  That 
is  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
today  that  it  has  nothing  to  show  for,  which  did  not  go  into 
the  construction  of  that  road  but  goes  under  the  head  of  op- 
erating expenses  or  construction  account.  Ten  million. 
Does  that  effect  you?  Some  gentlemen  say,  “Well,  it  is  not 
so,  but  if  it  was  so  what  of  it?”  Well,  it  is  so,  now  what  of 
it.  It  is  this,  that  ten  million  of  dollars,  if  dividends  are  paid 
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on  it,  you  men  of  this  Merrimack  Valley  pay — how  much 
of  it  do  you  suppose  ? Why  you  pay  more  than  half  of  it. 
The  business  that  comes  over  the  Northern,  the  business  that 
comes  over  the  Montreal  and  the  business  that  comes  over  the 
Concord  road  is  more  than  half. — I have  no  doubt  that  three 
fourths  of  all  the  business  that  the  Lowell  road  does  if  that 
road  pays  6 per  cent,  on  ten  millions  of  watered  stock.  You 
gentlemen  up  here  pay  more  than  half  of  that  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  If  it  pays  ten  per  cent,  you  gentlemen  who 
do  business  in  this  valley  pay  more  than  half  a million  dollars 
to  the  stock-waterers,  stock-jobbers  and  railroad  wreckers, 
who  control  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  annually,  that 
goes  to  pay  dividends  on  water  stock  that  never  cost  any- 
thing or  represented  any  construction  whatever.  That  is  the 
way  it  effects  us.  And  that  illustrates  what  I mean,  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  difference  between  consolidation  for  the  public 
weal  and  consolidation  for  a private  steal.  Right  here  I want 
to  say  in  that  connection — they  have  talked  about  their  termi- 
nal facilities — great  outlay  of  money  at  Boston  for  terminal 
facilities.  They  told  you  they  had  twenty-three  acres  of  land 
in  Chelsea  worth  two  and  a half  dollars  a foot,  and  it  has 
been  brought  out  here,  and  so  far  as  I know  it  has  not  been 
denied,  that  that  land  cost  them  $2.50  a foot.  What  are  the 
facts?  They  bought  that  twenty-three  acres  of  land  in  1835, 
and  paid  one  cent  a foot  for  it,  gentlemen — one  cent  a foot 
for  it. 

That  is  the  record,  that  is  the  fact,  and  when  they  stand 
here  and  undertake  to  account  for  their  watered  stock  on  the 
basis  that  they  have  expended  the  money  in  terminal  facili- 
ties they  are  unqualifiedly  mistaken  or  false.  They  paid  one 
cent  a foot  for  twenty-three  acres  of  land  that  they  stand  up 
here  and  ask  you  to  believe  their  watered  stock  represents 
value  received.  That  is  history.  That  is  what  it' cost.  Now 
let  us  see.  In  1867  the  capital  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  was 
about  two  millions.  Gen.  Stark  built  the  depot  down  there. 
I don’t  know  but  he  acquired  a little  land  with  it, — I have 
no  means  of  knowing  it — and  gentlemen,  it  is  reported  that 
depot  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars.  When  that  was  done, 
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the  stock  proper,  the  money  paid  in  to  the  Boston  and  Low- 
ell railroad  represented  three  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
and  no  more.  They  had  their  two  tracks  to  Lowell  then  ; 
they  have  no  more  today.  They  had  their  terminal  facilities 
in  Lowell  then.  They  had  all  the  terminal  facilities  then  so 
far  as  the  land  is  concerned  they  they  have  got  today  in  Bos- 
ton, and  instead  of  having  a capital  of  three  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  today,  the  men  and  women  in  this 
valley  and  along  its  line  are  taxed  to  pay  dividends  on  fifteen 
million  dollars  of  stock.  Fifteen  millions.  They  have  put 
some  of  it,  they  say,  into  the  Massachusetts  Central,  a pau- 
per corpse,  and  they  deal  in  pauper  corpses,  they  put  a little 
in  here  and  a little  in  there,  but  I want  to  ask  you  as  rational 
beings  how  much  a man  adds  to  his  estate  property  when  he 
purchases  a pauper  corpse?  Does  it  increase  his  wealth? 
If  so,  gentlemen,  then  give  the  Boston  and  Lowell  the  bene- 
fit in  that  rsepect,  but  if  a pauper  corpse  is  not  of  any  value 
then,  gentlemen,  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  this  increase 
capital.  It  is  simply  operating  expenses,  construction 
account,  and  it  has  not  any  right  to  exist.  These  men  come 
here  and  ask  you  to  turn  over  the  roads  of  New  Llampshire 
to  them  that  they  may  do  what  with  them?  Well  I will  tell 
you  right  here  just  what  they  are  seeking.  There  is  Gen. 
Stark,  the  most  accomplished  railroad  man  that  New  Eng- 
glancl  has  ever  known.  Nobody  will  deny  that.  Nobody 
will  feel  hurt  who  is  in  the  railroad  business  either  by  what 
I say  about  him,  or  deny  it.  That  man  operated  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  when  its  capital  did  not  exceed  after  the  depot 
was  built  three  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
he  could  pay  no  dividends,  or  none  of  any  account,  possibly 
might  pay  2 or  2J  per  cent  in  some  years,  and  I am  not  ex- 
actly certain  about  that, — but  by  proper  management,  by 
business  management  towards  the  great  public,  that  road 
could  not  be  made  to  earn  and  to  pay  dividends,  and  the  re- 
cords will  show  it,  while  Gen.  Stark  was  its  superintendent 
or  manager  on  a capital  of  three  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Then  what  happened.  Why,  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Morey,  who  gentlemen,  I submit  to  you  had  no  more  knowl- 
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edge  about  railroading  than  I have  about  frying  doughnuts, 
and  Mr.  Mellen,  who  had  been  a clerk  in  a railroad  office 
here,  bright  man,  there  isn’t  any  question  about  it,  smart  and 
quick  as  lightning,  can  turn  round  twice  as  quick  as  light- 
ning,— isn’t  any  doubt  about  it  when  he  is  being  examined 
as  a witness,  I do  not  say  anything  against  him, — they  took 
charge  of  that  road.  What  did  they  do?  They  commenced 
pooling  all  their  earnings ; put  them  in  the  pot,  and  instead  of 
doing  a legitimate  business  as  Gen.  Stark  did,  they  did  what? 
Why,  they  divided  their  gross  earnings  and  issued  new  stock  to 
pay  their  operating  and  construction  expenses,  and  by  so  doing 
they  increased  the  stock  from  three  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  or  thereabout  to  where  it  is  today,  stuck  in  debt 
$15,000,000.  That  is  their  method  of  railroading  and  these  are 
the  gentlemen  who  come  here  as  public  benefactors  for  benev- 
olent purposes,  and  want  you  to  put  your  roads  into  their  hands 
that  they  may  mete  out  to  you  the  same  sort  of  luxury  for  only  a 
century.  What  modesty  they  have  developed. 

Well,  gentlemen,  in  carrying  out  that  system  they  began  to 
pay  dividends.  Of  course,  that  boomed  the  Boston  and  Low- 
ell stock.  Everybody  said,  why,  what  magnificent  men 
these  are ; what  brainy  gentlemen  they  are.  Gen.  Stark 
could  n’t  pay  dividends ; but  these  gentlemen  come  in  here 
and  the  stock  goes  up.  They  pay  dividends  annually.  Why, 
what  a blessing  and  what  a sorrow  they  had  that  God  had 
not  sent  them  before.  As  I said,  Stark  could  not  earn  any 
dividend.  They  paid  dividends,,  and  never  earned  any  ; and 
their  stock  and  debt,  as  I said  today,  or  meant  to  have  said, 
their  stock  and  debt  is  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Now  then, 
what  have  they  got  to  do  ? They  have  got  so  much  to  di- 
vide, cannot  pay  only  so  much  on  a certain  amount  of  stock. 
Why,  Mr.  Mellen  told  you  what  they  had  got  to  do.  They 
had  got  to  find  a pauper  road,  a 44  bitch  pup,”  as  he  termed 
it,  somewhere,  that  is  not  worth  anything,  that  you  can  buy 
for  nothing,  that  somebody  wants  to  get  rid  of,  like  the  St. 
Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain  road,  that  never  earned 
enough  to  purchase  grease  to  grease  the  car  wheels,  though  I 
do  n’t  know  but  what  they  use  rubber-axle  cars  so  they  won’t 
heat  up  the  wheels. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  as  apparent  as  anything  can  be. 
That  is  just  what  these  gentlemen  wanted.  They  wanted  a 
chance  to  place  dividends.  They  go  up  and  purchase  the  St, 
Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain  road,  or  take  it  under  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years, — and  it  don’t  matter  whether 
those  roads  earn  anything  or  not,  there  will  be  some  receipts, 
and  it  is  only  receipts  that  they  look  for,  they  are  receiving 
ships,  not  disbursing  agencies. 

It  cost  nothing  to  pay  their  debts  ; they  never  expend  money 
for  such  a purpose  ; they  have  only  to  issue  watered  stock, 
and  pay  operating  and  all  other  expenses.  And  if  you  have 
to  pay  ten  dollars  for  every  one  you  earn,  by  paying  it  in  the 
way  they  do,  that  one  dollar  is  net  profit.  Their  watered 
stock  cost  no  more  than  soap  bubbles. 

Not  only  do  they  add  to  their  wealth  that  one  dollar,  but 
they  can  apply  dividends  not  only  on  the  stock  of  the  worth- 
less road,  but  on  the  costless  stock  of  their  own  road,  that  the 
State  of  Maine  has  allowed  them  to  issue  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  Sa  you  have  the  stock  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  and 
Champlain  in  addition,  and  then  when  you  reckon  up  annu- 
ally, or  once  in  six  months,  you  have  just  so  much  stock  to 
apply  your  aggregrate  or  gross  earnings  to.  And  that  is  the 
way  the  Boston  and  Lowell  operated,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
operated  until  it  had  reached  the  end’  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
suppose  my  friend  the  doctor  would  say  that  when  a fellow 
had  the  dropsy  up  to  a certain  “ p’int”  he  had  got  to  surren- 
der, and  when  these  railroads  load  up  in  that  way,  why  there 
comes  a time,  you  know,  when  they  have  got  to  go  under. 
The  bubble  bursts  ; and  the  bubble  burst  with  this  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  took  this 
pauper  corpse  into  camp.  I do  not  know  exactly  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not,  but  they  are  making  it  useful  to  them, 
as  I shall  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  you  before  I get 
through.  But  they  had  some  fears  about  it.  If  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Fitchburg,  Boston 
and  Albany,  or  some  rival  corporation,  then  the  people  along 
those  lines  would  have  had  competition,  and  today  they  have 
stopped  competition.  And  I challenge  any  man  "to  cite  an 
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instance  where  competition  ever  increased  rates,  whatever 
other  results  may  follow  from  it. 

At  this  point  the  speaker  interrupted  Mr.  Sulloway  and  stated 
that  the  time  assigned  for  the  regular  business  had  arrived.  The 
gentleman  from  Claremont,  Mr.  Colby,  moved  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended in  order  to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Manchester  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  speech.  The  house  suspended  the  rules,  and  Mr. 
Sulloway  said  : 

Again  I extend  my  thanks  to  the  house  for  its  courtesy  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Claremont  for  making  the  motion.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I was  narrating  to  you  the  method  in  which  they  oper- 
ated their  road.  Mr.  Mellen  testified  to  you  that  by  a union  of 
these  roads,  the  competing  points  of  which  are  Lowell,  Haverhill, 
and  Salem,  if  I am  right  about  it,  they  could  save  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually.  Now,  if  they  save  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  under  their  system  of  consolidation,  who  got  the  ben- 
efit of  it  ? Ought  not  the  people  to  have  it  ? If  there  was  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  saved,  it  ought  to  have  been  saved  to 
the  public.  Have  they  reduced  the  fares?  Have  they  reduced 
the  freight  from  those  points  ? Have  they  made  a reduction  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars?  How  was  it,  gentlemen,  when 
the  Eastern  swelled  up  with  dropsy,  being  run  on  the  same  princi- 
ples,' and  died  and  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  ? 
They  could  have  saved  a half  million  or  a million  by  wiping  out 
competition  and  in  their  operating  expenses.  Did  they  make  re- 
ductions? I appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  along  the  lines  of  those 
roads,  through  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Strafford,  t ) say 
whether  or  not  the  public  got  any  benefit  from  that  saving  of  a half 
million  dollars  annually,  or  whether  it  went  into  the  pockets 
of  these  railroad- wreckers,  stock  waterers,  and  whether  instead  of 
reductions  have  not  had  to  pay  increased  rates. 

You  know  the  facts,  and  you  know  what  their  history  is,  and  I 
want  to  appeal  to  yoli  men  who  live  along  its  line,  and  I say  to 
you,  if  you  like  it  keep  it,  but  in  God’s  name  spare  us  who  don’t 
like  it  and  don’t  want  it.  Don’t  force  it  upon  us.  [Applause.] 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  simply  illustrates  briefly  what  I wanted  to 
say  in  that  direction  ; but  I want  to  call  your  attention  more  par  - 
ticularly  to  how  much  these  gentlemen  can  mike  annually  in  t'i  is 
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manner.  I said  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  m the  histo  ry  of  a 
Vanderbilt  or  a Gould  that  can  approach  it.  I meant  what  I 
said.  I am  prepared  to  prove  my  assertion,  because  I assert  a 
thing,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  prove  it.  Now5  I said  the  Boston 
and  Maine  made  a report.  It  reported  $7,000,000  of  stock, 
and,  gentlemen,  if  that  railroad  is  a domestic  corporation,  if  it 
belongs  in  New  Hampshire,  and  it  always  claimed  it  did  not, 
then  $4,250,000  of  that  stock  were  issued  in  defiance  of  law. 
The  only  warrant  the  Boston  and  Maine  have  to  issue  stock  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  only  authority  it  has  to  issue  stock  m New 
Hampshire  is  to  the  extent  of  $2,750,000;  and  that  will  be  found 
in  a report  of  a committee  of  this  legislature  made  in  1881.  If 
they  are  a domestic  corporation,  they  stand  here  flaunting  in  your 
face  the  fact  that  they  have  issued,  in  defiance  of  your  rights  and 
your  law,  $4,250,000  of  stock.  They  have  a debt  of  $8,000,000. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  report  $12,250,000,  and  the  Eastern 
$14,000,000.  I am  speaking  now  of  their  watered  stock,  what  I 
say  represents  nothing  that  properly  can  be  represented  as  stock 
or  funded  debts  in  legitimate  railroading.  It  is  a matter  that 
comes  from  the  construction  account,  operating  expenses  that 
should  be  paid.  That  is  a legitimate  charge  and  proper  to  be 
paid  before  a dividend  is  made  to  a single  stockholder  anywhere  or 
at  any  time.  Without  taking  the  time  to  read  it  all  to  you  I glean 
from  the  evidence  there  is  in  this  case  before  you,  and  from  the 
arguments  that  I have  listened  to,  that  those  roads  today  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  of  watered  stock,  on  which  they 
are  taxing  you  and  I,  if  we  give  occasion  to  go  out  of  town,  to  pay 
dividends,  and  my  friend  from  Haverhill,  Brother  Page,  says  he 
wants  you  to  judge  from  their  record  and  not  from  their  profes. 
sions.  So  do  I. 

Up  here  in  northern.New  Hampshire  they  have  stolen  railroads 
worth  $5,000,000  and  refuse  to  be  tried  by  our  court  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  foreigners,  and  Brother  Page  said  down  in  Strafford 
and  Rockingham,  where  they  have  oppressed  the  people  for  years? 
where  they  are  poor,  he  said  their  conductors  would  steal  pennies, 
and  if  a poor  fellow  had  a mileage  ticket  worth  pennies,  they  would 
steal  that,  and  that  they  have  been  convicted  by  the  court  in 
southern  New  Hampshire  t,of  stealing  two  cents’  worth  of  mileage 
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tickets.  I want  you  to  judge  them  by  their  record ; that  is  their 
record,  and  the  record  they  boast  of  on  this  floor,  the  record  they 
point  to  with  pride,  so  that  I suppose  they  may  say  to  the  next 
legislature,  if  their  iniquitous  scheme  succeeds  here  today,  why, 
the  plighted  faith  and  honor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  de- 
mand that  you  should  legalize  our  stealing,  because  the  legislature 
of  1887  had  notice  that  we  had  been  stealing  and  propose  to  steal 
everything  that  we  can  get  our  hands  on, — and  my  God,  what 
hands  they  have  got,  second  in  size  only  to  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence,— from  a $5,000,000  railroad  to  a twopenny-worth  mileage 
ticket.  Let  us  see  how  much  they  could  steal.  I call  it  stealing, 
because  when  a man  takes  money  that  don’t  belong  to  him,  and 
appropriates  it  to  his  own  use,  that  is  larceny,  as  I understand  it. 
If  I am  wrong  about  it,  you  will  set  me  right.  Let  us  see  how 
much  they  can  steal,  because  they  did  steal  for  years,  because 
they  did  steal  for  years  the  operating  expenses  of  their  road  by 
stock  watering.  Let  us  see  what  they  ask  you  to  allow  them  to 
steal  annually. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  in  1886 
were  put  down  on  the  commissioner’s  report  at  $4,508,000.  The 
Concord  Railroad  operating  expenses  were  put  down  at  $18,08,000, 
the  Northern  at  $500,000, — the  last  report  we  ever  had,  we  cannot 
find  one  since  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell. 
The  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  is  put  down  at  $650,000.  That 
aggregates  $6,466,000.  But  they  do  not  stop  there.  You  must  add 
he  operating  expenses  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  $2,600,000,  and 
that  makes  $9,066,000. 

There  is  another  one,  because  you  know  they  kidnapped  and 
plundered  and  captured  the  Worcester  road  a little  while  ago,  and 
its  operating  expenses  are  $500,000,  you  have  $9,566,000.  That 
properly  should  annually  be  paid  to  operating  expenses,  that  they 
pay  not  a dollar  of  it  and  are  not  bound  to  pay  a dollar  of  it  if 
you,  gentlemen,  permit  them  to  succeed  here,  and  if  they  succeed 
in  Massachusetts  in  forcing  down  the  throats  of  the  people  down 
there  their  proposition  for  leasing  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  where 
I believe  they  captured  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  on  a committee.  It 
shows  that  a committee  may  be  made  to  think  differently  some- 
times from  what  other  men  do.  They  captured  fourteen  out  of 
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fifteen,  but  when  they  got  into  the  house,  out  of  the  whole  house 
they  could  not  capture  but  thirty-five  votes.  They  are  known  in 
Massachusetts.  They  judge  them  by  their  record.  The  gentle- 
man from  Claremont  said  our  New  Hampshire  sons  go  down 
there.  Yes,  I thank  God  they  were  there  last  year.  I thank  God 
they  sent  their  protest  up  here.  They  say  if  you  want  these  Hes- 
sians you  may  have  them,  but  they  shall  never  be  licensed  on 
Massachusetts  soil  to  extend  their  schemes  to  plunder. 

I am  glad  New  Hampshire  boys  are  down  there. 

Now,  you  see  they  can  put  into  their  pockets  that  amount  of 
money.  Don’t  fail  to  understand  me  because  they  say  their  con- 
struction account  should  be  paid  by  the  issue  of  new  stock.  Well, 
that  is  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Brother  Burns  says  on 
page  23  of  his  argument:  “There  has  been  no  evidence  before 
this  committee  that  anybody  has  ever  been  in  the  stock-watering 
business.”  This  is  an  experiment  so  far.  They  have  been  steal- 
ing $ 10,000,000  from  as  ; they  have  been  robbing  the  community, 
and  they  have  not  yet  gone  into  business.  Burns  says  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it.  [Applause.]  They  have  not  got  fully  started  in 
business;  they  want  this  Legislature  and  the  Legislature  in  Mass- 
achusetts to  aid  them,  and  then  they  are  going  to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness. Now,  let  us  see  what  they  will  do  when  they  set  us  in  busi- 
ness, if  you  will  license  them  to  set  up.  In  addition  to  the  sum  I 
have  named  they  will  go  on  issuing  and  selling  stock  to  pay  oper 
ating  expenses,  increasing  their  capital  annually  to  that  amount, 
if  they  get  the  Concord  road,  and  they  will  get  it,  if  you  let  them 
have  their  way.  When  you  bind  man  hand  and  foot,  when  you 
put  walls  on  all  sides  of  him,  the  man  has  got  to  starve  where  he 
is,  and  the  Concord  road  will  have  to  surrender, — the  only  railroad 
that  has  stood  for  New  Hampshire  interest, — that  Putney  on  his 
oath  says  here  has  defied  the  powers  on  the  South  of  it,  the  pow- 
ers on  the  North  of  it,  and  has  been  able  thus  far  lo  protect  New 
Hampshire  railroads  wherever  they  are  on  New  Hampshire  soil. 

That  last  bulwark  will  have  gone,  and  the  plunderers  have 
license  to  plunder  for  a century.  Let  us  see  what  they  will  do. 
The  Boston  & Maine  will  issue  $7,500,000  of  stock  annually  to 
cover  operating  expenses,  the  Concord  over  $1,000,000,  the 
Boston  & Lowell  $4,000,000,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  & 
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Rochester,  $369,000,  the  Manchester  & Lawrence  $175,000, 
and  they  will  divide  annually  $13,000,000  when  they  get  into 
business.  They  want  your  roads  up  here  in  New  Hampshire 
to  scrape  into  their  pockets  this  amount  of  money,  and  that  they 
will  put  into  their  pockets  and  issue  their  stock  to  pay  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  $13,000,000  net  annually.  As  I shall  have 
occasion  to  say  pretty  soon  it  is  the  stock  of  a corpse,  and  a 
pauper  corpse  at  that,  that  they  have  arranged  to  issue  and 
flood  the  country  with.  Now,  gentlemen,  when  they  get  all 
these  “ bitch  pups  ” in  that  there  is  you  may  say,  “ Why,  they 
cannot  divide  this  $13,000,000  of  dividend,  there  is  not  railroad 
stock  enough  around  to  use.”  It  will  be  done  by  another  trick 
they  know  how  to  play,  and  they  only  have  been  trying  so  far 
as  an  experiment.  They  have  not  gone  into  business.  Now 
take  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain  road.  Now  when 
they  rake  up  once  in  six  months  they  look  this  over,  and  then 
Cook  says,  “ Charles,  why  here  is  one  million  left;  we  have 
not  got  stock  enough.  One  ‘ bitch  pup  ’ wo  n’t  do,  Charles, 
go  out  and  buy  a whole  litter.”  Cook  goes  up  to  the  St.  Johns- 
bury and  Lake  Champlain  pauper  and  says,  “ Look  here,  you 
do  n’t  know  anything  about  railroading.  You  pay  your  oper- 
ating expenses.”  They  do  this,  of  course,  as  legitimate  ex- 
penses. “You  are  fools.  You  do  n’t  want  to  pay  anything. 
Make  yourself  a receiver,  not  a disbursing  agent.  I will  give 
you  $1,000,000  for  your  road.”  They  are  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  they  make  a sale.  • Then  Cook  sells  to  Armstrong. 
He  do  n’t  call  it  $1,000,000  but  puts  it  up  to  $2,000,000.  Then 
Armstrong  sells  to  Charles  for  $3,006,000,  and  then  Cook, 
Armstrong,  Coleridge,  and  Jones,  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  road  agree  to  take  a lease  of  it  at  the  valuation  of  $3,000, - 

000  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  pay  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  per 
cent.,  God  only  knows  how  much,  but  all  they  can  get,  all  the 
law  will  allow. 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  if  they  have  a surplus  in  the  way 

1 have  mentioned,  if  they  have  not  got  stock  enough  to  absorb 
their  gross  earnings  in  dividends,  all  they  have  got  to  do  is  just 
to  make  a lease  to  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad.  They  can 
put  $2,000,000  in  their  pockets  by  writing  a lease,  and  secure 
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themselves  dividends  on  it  for  ninety-nine  years.  Do  n’t  you 
see  it?  I said  to  you  that  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  are  novices, 
amateurs,  if  this  thing  is  permitted  to  succeed.  That  is  the 
proposition  they  make  to  you  as  intelligent  men,  and  ask  you 
to  swallow.  Perhaps  you  will  swallow  it.  Somebody  says, 
What  makes  you  say  that?  where  is  your  authority?  I hold  in 
my  hand  a copy  of  what  would  have  been  a lease  if  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  had  been  lost  to  honor,  bereft  of  de- 
cency and  self-respect,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  commonwealth.  It  is  a proposition  that  they  make 
to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  enable  them  to  lease  the 
Boston  & Lowell  Railroad,  and  right  on  the  pages  of  that  lease 
all  I have  said  is  found  in  black  and-swhite.  On  the  sixth  page 
there  is  a special  provision — I am  not  going  to  take  time  to  read 
it — for  the  issuing  of  stock  ; the  dead  pauper,  the  B.  & L.,  and 
the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad,  agree  to  pay  dividends  on  it. 
On  the  same  page  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found  authorizing 
them  to  issue  stock.  On  the  ninth  page  the  roads  are  named. 
They  have  an  act  down  there  in  Massachusetts  passed  in  1869 
authorizing  them  to  buy  all  God’s  creation,  and  issue  sixty 
millions  of  stock  without  a single  dollar  to  pay  for  it  with. 
They  have  unlimited  authority  to  issue  stock  in  the  state  of 
Maine.  They  have  what  Judge  Bingham  said  they  had, — and 
I want  you  to  read  his  speech, — they  have  got  an  act  by  which 
they  can  issue  their  own  stock  and  buy  every  railroad  in  New 
Hampshire,  every  one  of  them.  They  issue  their  stock,  and 
pay  dividends  not  only  on  the  stock  issued,  but  on  the  stock 
they  purchase  of  these  pauper  roads  in  New  Hampshire  or 
elsewhere.  The  lease  provides  that  they  shall  issue  their  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  additions  or  improve- 
ments on  the  demised  premises,  and  for  rebuilding,  for  laying 
track,  and  for  doing  anything  under  heavens.  That  they  may 
pay  for  it  by  the  issue  of  stock,  pay  their  construction  expenses 
by  issuing  stock.  I hope,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  lost  that 
lease  : it  was  put  on  your  table  a little  while  ago,  and  I hope 
you  have  not  lost  it.  It  was  the  most  infamous  proposition 
that  was  ever  then  put  to  the  representatives,  as  I said  yester- 
day, of  a sovereign  people.  It  is  put  here  before  you  in  the 
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second  instance  ; and  it  is  the  most  infamous  one  that  was  ever 
put  to  the  representatives  of  this  state.  May  God  give  us  man- 
hood sufficient  to  meet  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  same  patriotic 
manner  as  did  Massachusetts’  sons  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker 
Hill.  By  such  action  you  will  merit  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  while  you  live,  and  be  welcomed  by 
all  honest  men  who  have  gone  before  when  you  die. 

It  provides  that  they  may  issue  their  stock  in  that  way  and 
pay  all  their  bills  in  that  way.  “ The  lessee  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  permanent  additions  to  and  improvements  upon  the 
demised  premises  which  shall  include  any  increase  in  track 
mileage,  buildings,  structures,  and  bridges,  additional  to  those 
existing  at  the  inception  of  this  lease,  and  buildings,  structures, 
and  bridges,  replacing  those  existing  at  the  inception  of  this 
lease.” 

And  so  it  goes  on,  providing  for  any  additional  mileage  track 
and  everything  of  the  kind.  Now,  there  is  the  authority  under 
which  they  propose  to  operate  the  railroads  of  New  England, 
and  there  is  where  they  derive  their  authority  to  water  stock  in 
addition  to  their  license  already  obtained  in  Maine  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Gentlemen  stated  here  that  they  are  very  liberal 
fellows,  and  that  passes  are  plenty.  Now,  let  us  see.  These 
gentlemen  who  made  the  contract  with  them  knew  something 
about  it;  and  on  page  15  of  this  proposed  lease,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Boston  & Lowell  evidence  their  knowledge  of  the 
managers  of  the  Boston  & Maine.  They  had  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  them  for  years.  Let  us  see  how  much  confidence 
they  had  in  them.  On  that  page  they  make  the  management 
of  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  put  in  black  and  white  and 
under  seal  this  agreement : That  they  should  furnish  the  direct- 
ors and  treasurer  of  the  lessor  with  free  annual  passes  over  all 
the  railroads  operated  by  them.  Why  ! these  Boston  & Lowell 
fellows  would  not  trust  the  Boston  & Maine.  They  had  n’t  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  their  word  to  trust  them  for  an  annual  pass,  and 
they  put  it  in  their  lease,  under  seal,  so  they  could  not  back  out 
when  they  got  them  bound.  These  are  the  men  who  come 
here  and  parade  their  virtues,  when  they  have  been  convicted 
of  petit  and  grand  larceny.  And  they  want  to  be  judged  by 
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ney irrevocably,  to  do  anything  they  see  fit.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  ? When  their  pot  gets  to  be  too  large,  Cook 
will  say  to  Charles,  “We  must  buy  another  pauper  corpse.” 
Charles  would  say  to  Cook,  “ Get  down  at  the  lever  and  turn 
the  crank  ; ” and  if  the  crank  is  worn  off,  they  have  an  irrevoca- 
ble power  of  attorney,  which  is  put  on  a new  crank,  charged 
to  operating  expenses,  and  then  they  give  that  old  pauper 
corpse  another  twist  and  grind  out  stock  to  pay  for  that,  and 
the  paper  will  pour  forth  in  the  shape  of  stock  with  which  to 
pay  for  this  road.  That  is  the  most  useful  corpse  that  any 
set  of  men  ever  had,  and  it  is  limitless  in  its  workings  ; and 
these  are  the  men  who  want  the  opportunity  to  rake  the  earn- 
ings of  your  roads  into  their  pockets. 

Their  stock-watering  record,  and  the  legislation  they  have  ob- 
tained in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount  of  watered  stock, 
and  their  practices  in  connection  with  the  proposed  lease  of  the 
B.  & L.  to  the  B.  & M.,  by  the  express  terms  of  which  a pauper 
road  already  in  the  hands  of  an  undertaker  is  to  issue  its  stock 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  not  only  to  pay  operating  expenses  but  to 
flood  the  land  with  its  stock  as  a consideration  for  the  purchase 
of  other  roads  called  by  Mr.  Mellen  u bitch-pups,” — worthless, 
bankrupt  roads, — the  purchasing  of  which,  in  that  way,  doubles 
up  their  stock  and  enables  them  to  divide  their  gross  receipts, 
and  pay  all  operating  and  other  expenses,  by  issuing  stock  that 
comes  from  the  bowels  of  this  pauper  corpse,  the  B.  & L.  road. 

The  evidence  of  this  nefarious  intention  alone  ought  to  knock 
them  so  high  that  the  law  of  gravitation  would  cease  to  operate 
on  them,  or  send  them  so  low  that  the  good  citizens  of  China 
would  have  a right  under  international  law  to  complain  because 
we  are  corrupting  and  polluting  her  celestial  soil  with  ouiv 
pirates  and  plunderers,  the  like  of  which  never  cursed  their 
land  before. 

There  is  one‘^>tfaer  thing  I want  to  allude  to  here.  That  is, 
a result  that  inevitably  comes  from  the  aggregation  of  wealth. 
Wealthy  people,  wealthy  corporations,  never  have  and  never 
will  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  and  pay  their  share 
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of  the  taxes.  They  are  always  tax  dodgers.  They  always, 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  shirk  the  taxes,  and  the  poor  men 
of  New  Hampshire  to-day  pay  the  taxes  to  run  the  schools,  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  man  who  is  worth  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red thousand  dollars  in  government  bonds.  You  have  a little 
farm.  You  pay  taxes.  He  pays  none.  Let  us  see  how  this 
operates,  because  I . want  to  bring  it  home  to  you  if  I can. 

It  appears  from  the  census  report  of  1880  that  we  had  in 
New  Hampshire  3181  manufacturing  establishments  of  all 
kinds. 

Capital  invested,  $51,112,263 

Average  number  of  hands  employed,  48,831 

Amount  paid  in  wages,  $14,814,793 

Value  of  material  consumed,  43,552,462 

Value  of  product,  73,998,000 

The  product  less  cost  of  material,  wages,  and  five  per  cent, 
for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  we  have  a profit  of  $15,- 
630,743  on  an  investment  of  $51,112,263. 

Net  profit  of  twenty  per  cent. 

The  railroads  in  New  England,  as  appears  from  the  same 
report,  as  a whole  earned  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.,  a,  part 
of  which  was  paid  in  dividends  and  the  balance  put  into  per- 
manent improvements. 

In  N.  H.  farms,  including  laqd,  fences,  and  buildings, 

there  was  invested,  $76,000,000 

Farming  implements  invested,  3,000,000 

Live-stock,  10,000,000 


Total  farming  property,  $89,000,000 

The  cost  of  labor  on  farms  was  not  attainable,  but  the  value 
of  farm  products  sold,  consumed,  and  on  hand  was  estimated 
at  $13,000,000,  and  the  income  or  profit  at  three  per  cent. 

Farming  paid  three  per  cent. 

Railroads  paid  ten  per  cent. 

Manufacturing  paid  twenty  per  cent. 

Now  let  us  see  who  pays  our  taxes.  I maintain  that  the 
farmers  pay  them,  and  that  the  Boston  & Maine  road  and  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  are  tax  dodgers  to  an  out- 
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rageous  extent.  And  they  are  the  parties  asking  for  this  legis- 
lation that  they  may  oppress  you  for  a century  to  come. 

The  Portsmouth  & Dover  Railroad,  capital  $769,000 — 
leased  and  operated  by  the  B.  & M.,  with  a guaranteed 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  its  stock 
selling  for  a sum  in  the  market  to-day  that  makes  it  worth 
$1,000,000 — is  taxed  for  how  much,  do  you  think?  Its  value 
for  taxation  is  but  $83,000,  or  $91 7,000  less  than  its  market 
value. 

And  the  B.  & M.  pays  on  that  property,  worth  in  the  market 
$1,000,000  to-day,  less  taxes  by  some  $400  than  my  friend 
Aiken  pays  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  privilege  of 
spiking  his  few  miles  of  rails  on  to  the  rocks  of  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. 

That  one  case  illustrates  just  what  they  do  on  their  entire 
New  Hampshire  system.  Their  entire  system  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  as  follows  : 

Capital.  Funded  debt,  j Total.  Market  Value. 

$7,005,000  $3,000,028.50  j $10,033,500  $14,400,000 

And  that  property,  every  dollar  of  which  is  in  this  estimate 
dividend  paying  property,  and  worth  in  the  market  to-day 
$14,400,000,  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  $4,422,000,  or  at  ten 
millions  less  than  its  market  value  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
taxed  for  only  two  sevenths  of  its  market  value  and  pays  only 
$49,872.48  taxes,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  report.  You  will  see 
that  the  B.  & M.  road  has  $10,000,000  of  dividend-paying 
property  in  New  Hampshire  as  a part  of  its  great  system  that 
is  not  taxed  a farthing,  which  is  nearly  $2,000,000  more  than 
the  assessed  valuation  of  either  of  the  four  following  counties 
for  taxation  : 

Coos  county,  assessed  $6,775,673 


Neither  of  these  counties  would  pay  one  farthing  of  town, 
county,  or  state  taxes  if  you  had  as  much  property  exempt 
from  taxation  as  the  Boston  & Maine  road  has  that  escapes  tax- 
ation. 


Sullivan  “ 
Carroll  “ 
Belknap 
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Strafford  would  be  assessed  on  $1,147,264  instead  of  $11, 
147,264,  as  she  now  is ; 

Cheshire  would  be  assessed  on  $7,160,279,  instead  of  $17,- 
160,279,  as  she  is  now  ; 

Grafton  would  be  assessed  on  $6,457,680,  instead  of  $16,- 
457,680  as  now  ; 

Merrimack  would  be  assessed  on  a valuation  of  $14,000,000 
instead  of  $24,000,000 ; 

Rockingham  on  $13,000,000  instead  of  — 

If  you  paid  only  your  just  share  of  taxes,  and  the  B.  & M. 
paid  its  just  share  proportionately. 

The  Merrimack  Valley  system,  capital  and  funded  debt,  is 
$12,392,400,  and  is  valued  for  taxation  at  $9,815,000,  and 
paid,  last  year,  $114,247.71  ($64,375.23  more  than  the  entire 
B.  & M.  system). 

If  the  Merrimack  Valley  system  is  made  a part  of  the  B.  & M., 
and  is  taxed  on  the  same  basis,  or  for  two  sevenths  of  its  val- 
ue, it  would  pay,  instead  of  $1 14,247.71 , only  $32,642.20,  and 
the  state  would  lose  annually  in  taxes  $71,605.51  to  be  made  up 
and  paid  by  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire.  In*  ten  years 
it  would  amount  to  $716,000,  and  in  ninety-nine  years  to 
$7,088,444.04. 

If  they  did  not  get  theirs  diminished  and  yours  increased,  you 
would  pay  that  number  of  millions  of  dollars  as  a part  of  the 
price  of  our  folly,  if  they  succeed  in  capturing  this  legislature. 

The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  the  partner  of  the 
B.  & M.  road  in  this  scheme  to  plunder  the  people  of  this  state, 
is  worth  $30,000,000.  It  appeared  from  the  last  report  it  ever 
made  to  the  public,  which  was  long  years  ago,  that  its  earnings 
were  33  per  cent,  net ; it  is  taxed  this  year  on  a valuation  of 
$4,600,000,  which  is  the  largest  valuation  that  it  ever  had  for 
taxation. 

That  corporation  has  at  least  $25,000,000  of  the  richest  and 
best  dividend  paying  property  in  New  Hampshire,  entirely  free 
from  taxation,  and  the  B.  & M.  road  has  $10,000,000  that 
escapes,  or  that  it  does  not  pay  any  taxes  on,  and  we  have 
$35,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  hands  of  these  two  cor- 
porations owned  almost  absolutely  so  far  as  the  Amoskeag  is  con- 
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cerned,  and  to  a large  extent  in  the  case  of  the  B.  & M.  system, 
by  people  living  out  of  the  state.  These  two  gigantic  corpora- 
tions own  and  control  this  property,  and  operate  it  never  for 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  our  state,  but  solely  for  its  foreign 
owners.  Here  is  more  property  that  escapes  taxation  than  the 
total  valuation  of  the  counties  of  Belknap , Carroll , Sullivan , 
Coos,  and  Strafford  combined,  $12,000,000  more  than  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Rockingham,  $11,000,000  more  than  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Merrimack,  and  $19,000,000  more  than  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Grafton. 

Is  it  prudent,  wise,  or  safe  to  give  to  these  corporations 
greater  power  to  rob  us? 

Our  entire  state  valuation  is  $167,000,000.  These  two  corpor- 
ations have  property  that  pays  no  tax  amounting  to  more  than 
one  fifth  of  that  sum.  The  taxes  assessed  for  all  purposes  by 
the  last  report  are  $2,711,313.52. 

The  B.  & M.  road  and  Amoskeag  Company  should  have 
paid  in  addition  to  what  they  did  pay  one  fifth  of  that  sum, 
which  is  $542,262.70.  In  ten  years  $5,422,627  is  the  nice  lit- 
tle sum  that  they  rob  you  of  in  taxes. 

Calling  it  just  one  half  million  annually,  and  in  ninety-nine 
years,  on  the  present  basis,  you  and  those  that  come  after  you 
will  have  paid,  what  belonged  to  them  to  pay,  the  sum  of 
$49,500,000.  Do  you  wonder  that  you  have  been  hounded  by 
their  Hessians,  that  are  plentier  than  Egyptian  frogs? 

These  are  thorns  of  truth  to  which  I invite  your  attention  be- 
fore you  grant  their  request  to  deprive  yourselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  controlling  your  domestic  affairs,  and  giving  them  the 
power  to  oppress  and  rob  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  for  a 
century  to  come. 

To  recapitulate  : These  two  corporations  that  are  here  de- 
manding that  you  surrender  all  your  railroads,  and  the  power  to 
control  them,  to  them  for  ninety-nine  years,  have  to-day  $35,- 
000,000  worth  of  rich  dividend  paying  property  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  is  not  taxed  a farthing. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  it  is  safe?  Do  you  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  aggregate  capital  in  this  way  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  ? The  assessor  goes  through  New  Hampshire.  He 
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sees  the  poor  widow’s  cow.  He  taxes  it.  He  taxes  her  little 
homestead.  He  taxes  the  dog  that  lies  on  the  door-stone  to 
bark  the  tramps  away.  If  it  is  a male  dog,  it  is  taxed  a dollar  : 
if  it  is  a female  dog,  it  is  taxed  two  dollars.  But  when  he  comes 
to  these  $35,000,000  in  the  hands  of  these  money  kings,  his  eyes 
are  dazzled,  and  it  goes  untaxed.  These  are  the  men  who  come 
here  and  say  they  want  you  to  judge  them  by  their  record,  and 
for  that  purpose  I point  you  to  their  record  as  well  as  I know  how. 
Thirty-five  million  dollars  ! Think  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  county  in  which  you  live,  gentlemen,  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  because  there  are  representatives  here  from  four  coun- 
ties whose  assessed  valuation,  I believe,  does  not  amount  ot 
$10,000,000,  and  yet  if  you  were  treated  fairly,  if  you  were 
dealt  with  as  this  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  is  dealt  with,  you 
would  not  pay  a farthing  of  tax  in  your  county.  That  is  a part 
of  the  record,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  ask  yeu 
to  surrender  and  give  up  the  control  of  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  them. 

Does  this  matter  come  home?  Does  this  let  any  light  upon, 
the  record  that  they  want  you  to  judge  them  by?  If  it  does, 
judge  them  for  what  it  is  worth,  because  these  are  extracts  from 
he  statistics  furnished  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  state. 

This  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  has  the  right  by 
law  to  control,  and  does  control,  God’s  rain-water  that  runs  down 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimack.  It  has  monopoly  of  the  water 
that  rolls  down  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack  ; and  beginning 
from  the  falls  at  Hooksett  until  it  passes  over  the  Amoskeag 
falls  at  Manchester,  no  one  else  has  the  right  to  divert  or  use 
one  drop  of  it.  A poor  woman  has  not  legitimately  the  right 
to  dip  out  a tubful  to  do  her  washing.  They  have  had  the 
power  to  secure  that  sort  of  legislation  from  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  corporation  with  its  $30,000,000  has  two 
mills,  that  cost  $1 ,000,000  each,  exempt  from  taxation.  This  is 
the  way  they  did  it:  They  simply  w'ent  to  the  mayor’s  office 
and  said  to  the  city  government,  “Mr.  mayor,  and  gentlemen 
aldermen  and  councilmen,  we  want  to  try  the  experiment  or 
manufacturing  in  Manchester.  We  want  to  see  if  it  will  suc- 
ceed up  here  in  the  granite  hills.  Now  we  are  going  to  build  a 
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mill  costing  $1,000,000,  if  you  will  exempt  it  from  taxation.” 
The  city  government  says,  “Certainly,  certainly,  certainly  ; we 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  it  for  you.”  A few  years  later  they 
went  up  there  again  and  said,  “ Mr.  mayor  and  aldermen,  we 
realty  would  like  to  try  an  experiment,  and  see  if  we  can  man- 
ufacture successfully  in  the  city  of  Manchester.”  The  reply  is, 
“ Why,  certainty,  we  will  exempt  you  for  ten  years,  and  only  re- 
gret we  cannot  do  it  for  ninety-nine.”  And  they  exempt  them. 
And  their  two  mills,  costing  $1,000,000  each,  have  never  paid 
a farthing  in  taxes,  and  the  poor  laboring  men  and  women  that 
work  in  their  mills  pay  on  their  poll-tax,  or  a dog  tax  if  they 
keep  one,  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  police  department-  and  all 
these  things  to  protect  this  property.  They  have  $30,000,000 
there,  and  they  have  never  been  taxed  but  on  $4,600,000 ! 
You  may  say,  Why  do  you,  coming  from  Manchester,  say  any- 
thing about  it  here?  Because  it  interests  me,  as  it  does  you.  I 
have  but  little,  but  I tell  you  it  places  burdens  that  ought  not  to 
be  borne  upon  every  man  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough  and  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Amoskeag  corporation  have 
more  property  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  city  of  Manchester 
than  the  assessed  valuation  of  any  county  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  save  that  of  Rockingham,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
is.  Tell  me  that  it  is  safe  to  put  all  your  interests  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  do  nothing  but  wring  gold  from  the  toil  and 
sweat  of  these  poor  men  and  women,  who,  until  you  relieve 
them, — and  it  has  not  taken  effect  yet, — are  obliged  to  go  to 
work  before  it  is  light,  and  work  until  after  it  is  dark  ! That  is 
the  way  these  men  treat  us  ; and  these  two  corporations  com- 
bine— the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  and  the  Amoskeag  Man- 
ufacturing Corporation — come  here,  and,  pointing  to  their  rec- 
ord, ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  put  into  their  hands  one  other  in- 
terest, one  other  industry,  the  only  one  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  manufacturers  to  build  up  in  this  state  the  villages  that 
are  to  become  cities  in  a little  time,  all  along  the  Northern  and 
Montreal  roads,  if  you  keep  these  roads  in  our  hands.  They 
ask  you  to  put  them  into  their  hands  that  they  may  prevent  the 
building  up  of  manufacturing  any  where  else  ; for  the  Amoskeag 
corporation  owns  a fall  of  water  down  here,  almost  within  the 
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hearing  of  my  voice,  that  could  build  a city  larger  than  this, 
but  they  hold  it  in  their  iron  grasp  to  prevent  competition. 
There  is  a gentleman  on  this  floor,  I believe,  from  New  Durham. 
They  hold  a power  there  too.  They  hold  it  in  their  iron 
clutches,  and  nobody  improves  it  or  will  be  allowed  to.  They 
want  to  control  your  railroads  so  that  you  shall  not  build  cities 
at  Laconia,  Plymouth,  Meredith,  Ashland,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 
Andover,  and  Franklin.  These  forces  combine  here.  I know 
how  it  is.  This  is  the  programme  : and  how  natural  it  is  that 
they  should  combine.  The  Amoskeag  corporation  have  a 
monopoly  of  God’s  rain-water,  as  I have  told  you,  and  by  this 
union  the  Amoskeag  company  can  furnish  water  and  this  old 
Boston  & Lowell  .corpse  the  stock,  and  then  they  will  have  a 
monopoly,  won’t  they,  and  a grand  one? 

I wanted  to  say  a word  here  in  reply  to  what  was  said  by 
Brother  Briggs,  that  the  Concord  Railroad  shut  off  the  Law- 
rence road.  I won’t  take  the  time,  gentlemen,  to  read  it,  but 
I hold  in  my  hand,  and  will  furnish  to  any  man,  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nathaniel  White,  president  of  the  Boston  & Maine 
Railroad  ; I hold  in  my  hand  the  deposition  of  Samuel  C. 
Lawrence,  a director  of  the  Boston  & Maine  Railroad  at  the 
same  time  ; I hold  in  my  hand  the  deposition  of  Nat.  Bradley, 
a director  ; and  I hold  in  my  hand  a deposition  of  William  F. 
Stevens,  of  Dover,  I believe  a director  in  that  road  ; and  when 
that  very  act  that  Brother  Briggs  alludes  to  was  in  force,  cer- 
tain parties  in  Exeter, — Mr.  Morrill  and  somebody  else, — I have 
the  bill  here, — because  they  had  pooled  their  issues,  because 
they  had  done  away  with  competition,  illegally,  under  the  law, 
filed  a bill  in  equity  against  the  Boston  & Maine  ; and  when 
the  depositions  of  these  men  were  taken,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  on  his  oath,  declined  to  answer  the  inquiries  put  to 
him,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that,  if  he  answered,  the  evidence 
would  subject  him  to  a criminal  prosecution  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  When  asked  what  law,  he  said 
“ the  anti-monopoly  law.”  That  is  the  record  of  those  four 
men.  Here  are  their  depositions  over  their  signatures;  and 
yet,  men  come  here  and  talk  about  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
cord, and  are  defying  the  anti-monopoly  law.  As  I said,  there 
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are  things  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to, — lots  of  them. 

They  charge  the  Concord  road  with  shutting  off  the  Man- 
chester & Lawrence.  Why,  sir,  from  1873  to  1884,  Con- 
cord road  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  and 
Montreal,  and  from  1871  to  1879,  ex-Governor  E.  A.  Straw, 
agent  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  was  president 
of  the  Manchester  & Lawrence  road,  and  during  all  those 
years  the  Amoskeag  company  shut  off  that  road,  absolutely, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  company,  and  obliged  the  Concord  to 
carry  its  freight  for  nothing,  practically,  and  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  patron  of  the  Concord  road.  And  now,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Boston  & Maine,  they  ask  you  for  permission  to 
oppress  you  again  in  the  same  way  for  ninety-nine  years. 

But  I have  tried,  gentlemen,  in  my  poor  way,  as  God  is  my 
judge  of  this,  to  direct  your  attention  to  things  that  I believe 
to  be  material  here  ; that  I believe  to  be  worthy  of  your  consid- 
eration, and  that  I felt  it  was  my  duty,  as  a representative  on 
this  floor,  to  say.  I trust  you  will  do  me  the  credit  to  say  that 
I have  not  talked  for  the  sake  of  talking,  for  I have  talked  more 
or  less  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  my  voice  has  not  any- 
thing that  tickles  my  ear  at  all.  I have  heard  it  too  long. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I believe  there  is  but  one  precedent  for  the 
outrage  that  they  ask  you  to  consummate.  More  than  eighty- 
six  years  ago  Lord  Castlereagh  approached  the  Irish  par- 
liament with  the  proposition  that  they  should  surrender  local 
government  and  home  rule  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  ; and  Lord 
Castlereagh  paid  the  members  of  that  parliament  $7,000,000  in 
British  gold  as  a bribe.  To  avoid  its  being  called  a bribe,  the 
proposition  was  to  pay  it  to  them  as  their  salary  that  they  would 
receive.  Since  that  time,  for  eighty-six  years,  gentlemen, 
Irish  mothers,  as  they  kissed  their  babes,  have  baptized  their 
foreheads  with  tears  and  asked  God  to  bless  them,  and  with  the 
same  breath  have  cursed  the  men  who  peddled  out  Ireland’s 
liberty  then.  For  eighty- six  years,  Irishmen,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  shines,  have 
been  heroically  struggling  to  aid  their  kindred  at  home  in  lift- 
ing the  iron  heel  of  England’s  oppression  from  that  fair  and 
fated  land  ; and  to-day,  when  Stewart  Parnell,  and  Gladst 
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